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Group Life Insurance for More People 


jologists often have termed the United States a “future- 
ed culture,” in contrast to certain other countries 
they label “past oriented” or “present oriented.” 
st of us, without the sociological lingo, are aware of 
:portance to the average individual of planning ahead, 
nking of tomorrow. Probably the growth of life insur- 
(which is one kind of planning for the future) is an 
le of this. And group life insurance, where a company 
; insurance available to employees at a minimum rate, 
some instances even pays the whole amount, has been 
t the greatest areas of growth. 
ting on the next page, “More Group Life Insurance” 
7s sixty-nine companies’ plans and analyzes them. 
findings, although not strictly comparable to the 
*s 1949 survey, do give a general indication of the 
toward more group life insurance for more people. 


g a Rating System 
re are probably as many ways of rating employees as 
are kinds of employees to rate. And then, too, there 
uite a number of ways to follow up merit rating, all 
ding, of course, on management’s objectives. Some 
unies just sit back and never do anything about an 
nding” or a “poor” employee. Other companies use 
ratings to their own advantage by advancing the best 
> and weeding out the misfits. 
erit Rating—Plus” examines the Field Review Meth- 
rating employees used by the Gimbel Brothers depart- 
store in New York. Gimbel’s method is thorough, sys- 
ic and objective in approach. Individuals and depart- 
are reviewed periodically by skilled raters. For more, 
ge 322. 

e 


Older Worker 

at should be done about the older worker in industry? 
lat age should he be retired and how should this be 
nined? How much money does the retiree need to live 
fortable life and what kind of pension set-up will best 
his keeping economically abreast of the times? Then 
are the personal problems of health and happiness. 
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Can the retired worker feel happy and useful when he has 
no work to turn to? Should he have a postretirement job? 

These are only a few of the host of questions that arise 
whenever the subject of retirement is brought up. In this 
month’s Round Table discussion, experts in the fields of 
health, pensions and gerontology focus their attention on 
the problems of the older man in industry. They discuss 
our present attitude toward retirement and make some rec- 
ommendations for the future. See “Retirement and Its Prob- 
lems,” starting on page 325. 


Introducing the Doctor to Industry 


Most any family doctor can tell you quite a bit about 
the general background and social life of his patients. But 
the chances are that he couldn’t tell you nearly so much 
about one third of his patient’s life—that important third 
spent every day at his job site in earning a living. 

Recently, in order to fill in this gap in the general practi- 
tioner’s view of his patient, a movement has been spear- 
headed to get the physician into industry so that he may 
observe and learn. “Industrial Medicine for the Family Doc- 
tor” tells about the progress being made in “industrializing” 
the family doctor by a joint committee on education spon- 
sored by two medical groups and assisted by two other such 
groups. The movement extends from top professional chan- 
nels down to local committees of the American Academy of 
General Practice. Concrete examples of what some com- 
panies are doing to introduce the doctor to industry are given 
in the story on page 329. 


What Goes Up Doesn’t Come Down 


The stock market may go down and the other business 
barometers may presage a downturn but the “cost of living” 
seems to stay up. The Board’s latest reading was taken in 
mid-July and it showed that consumers’ prices were only 
slightly below the August, 1952, record. Fragmentary data 
for the period since then hold out little hope for any sub- 
stantial decline. Whether large 1953 crops will pull food 
prices down appears doubtful at the moment, particularly in 
view of the recent hot spell. The details on the consumers’ 
price index plus latest labor statistics starts on page 335. 


More Group Life Insurance 


Analysis of the group life insurance plans of sixty-nine companies 


points up the trend to greater coverage for more people 


ORE GROUP LIFE INSURANCE for more 
people. This is the nationwide situation in 1953, 
as compared with 1949, when THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s last sizeable survey of group life insurance 
was undertaken. In that year, 16,971,000 employees 
were covered by $39,925,600,000 worth of group life 
insurance; as of December 31, 1952, 22,873,000 em- 
ployees were insured under group life insurance plans 
in a total amount of $62,592,700,000.1 
The trend toward more group life insurance is also 
seen when the details of current plans are compared 
with those the Board surveyed in 1949. Some of the 
differences in the findings of the two surveys may, 
it is true, be due to the difference in size between the 
two samplings. A total of 261 corporations cooperated 
in the study made in 1949.2 The present report is 
based on an analysis of the life insurance plans of 
sixty-nine companies. 


ABOUT THE COMPANIES 


Sixty of the corporations in this survey are manu- 
facturitig companies. Eleven of these are in the field 
of chemicals and drugs; ten manufacture metal prod- 
ucts. Nine are machinery companies and eight are 
in the petroleum industry. Eleven other industrial 
classifications are also included. 

Three of the nine nonmanufacturing corporations 
are public utilities and two are mercantile companies. 
The transportation, hotel, insurance, and publishing 
fields are represented by one company each. 

Classified by total number of employees, the sixty- 
nine companies break down in this way: 


Number of Employees Number of Companies 


PSO ecco ks emis ane ae ae 8 
OOO 5000s Fee es cee sine eaie atoters ae 14 
5,000-10:000 uci o... POSS es Be oes tee es ll 
30:000-25 000 oss Sos Re oh ore 18 

25 .000-50,000 6 «os cn foreies eerie cere ll 
§0,000-100,000 ». oe cies netizens « BS. SARIS 6 
Giver *I00 000 oe. 5. ete ee 8 
Data “not “available? . 5: hen - 005 8 
otal Companies: . 5520-2 See 69 


Most of the data for this article come from com- 
pany booklets which contain explanations of the plans. 
Compiled by the Life Insurance Association of America. 


*“Company Group Insurance Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 112. 
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Certain important information not included in tl 
booklets was secured by writing directly to officia 
of the cooperating companies. \ 

All but two of the sixty-nine companies provic 
only term insurance, which has no cash-surrender / 
paid-up values, and terminates when the employ: 
leaves the company’s service. Under the other ty 
plans, which provide a combination of term ar 
paid-up insurance, the employee’s contributions a) 
used to buy the paid-up insurance, and the compar 
pays for the term insurance. Under one of these plan 
however, the employee does not begin to buy paid-v 
insurance until ten years before his normal retireme) 
date. 

Over two thirds of the sixty-nine plans have a 
same schedule of insurance for all employees. Si 
teen companies have established different schedul. 
for hourly and salaried employees (a few of the 
make the distinction on the basis of “exempt at 
nonexempt” rather than “hourly and _ salaried” 
Only four of the corporations offer less insurance / 
women employees than to men. However, the en 
ployee’s sex is not the sole factor in determining tl 
amount of group insurance under these plans, sini 
all four of them graduate their benefits on the bas) 
of compensation. 


CONTRIBUTORY AND NONCONTRIBUTORY PLAN 


Only twelve of the sixty-nine companies pay t 
whole cost of the insurance for wage earners and on) 
eleven foot the bill for salaried employees. Aboi 
the same number of companies pay for the first $1,0( 
or $2,000 of life insurance and require employee co!’ 
tributions for the balance. (Only three of these plat 
require the employee to participate in the contrib) 
tory plan in order to receive the free insurance.) 
few of the companies have devised other methot 
of combining contributory and noncontributory 1) 
surance for their employees. Three fifths of the plan 
however, have no noncontributory features. 

The employee’s monthly contribution to the ii 
insurance is usually 50 cents or 60 cents per $1,00' 
and the company pays whatever is needed to 
up the total. Most insurance booklets tell the a 
ployee that the company is paying part of the 
of his insurance but they seldom say just how 
The companies feel that it is difficult and ie 
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“ible to do so because of the great number of factors 


hich influence the cost of group insurance from 
rear to year. This difficulty is increased when the life 
asurance is only one part of a package insurance plan. 
_ Nevertheless, the relationship between employee 
‘nd company contributions to the cost of group in- 
urance is of considerable interest, and Tue Conrer- 
‘NcE Boarp therefore put the following question to 
ach company included in the survey: 

| e “What proportion of the group life insurance 
| premium is paid by your company, after deduction 
| of dividend payments?” 


Forty of the companies that require employee con- 


_ ributions responded to the inquiry. Many of them 
_ \dded that the whole question of insurance cost is 


‘0 complex that the figure is only a close approxima- 
ion. Table 1, which shows the percentage of premium 


_ paid by these forty companies, is presented with that 
_ jualification. As is seen from the table, the propor- 
ion of premium paid by companies varies so widely 
_ |hat it would be difficult to draw any general con- 


ilusions from these data. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WAGE EARNERS 


| One of the most striking developments found in 
jhis survey is the current trend toward graduated 
lather than uniform benefits. Only eight of the sixty- 
aine plans provide a flat-sum benefit for wage earners. 
his situation contrasts sharply with what the Board 
ound in 1949, when about half of the plans surveyed 
rovided flat-sum benefits, and in 1945, when nearly 
ee fourths of the companies had this type of in- 
urance plan for wage earners. 

Of the sixty-one plans in the current survey that 
jave graduated benefits for wage earners, fifty-three 
[ewe amounts of insurance based on the employee’s 
tompensation. Two plans base benefits on length of 
jervice, and six plans use a variety of factors to 
letermine the amount of insurance. 

| The benefits provided under the fifty-three plans 
which base the amount of insurance on compensation 
tan be compared by setting up an arbitrary wage 
jeale and determining how much life insurance the 
worker at each wage level is entitled to under the 
yarious plans. This is shown in Table 2, as well as 
‘he amounts provided under the eight uniform-benefit 
lans, 

When the range in amounts of insurance shown in 
able 2 is compared with the 1949 survey, not much 
lifference is revealed. In 1949, the minimum amount 
f life insurance was $500, available at a wage rate 


$1,040 a year; and the maximum amount was 
p12,000, provided at the $5,200 level. In the current 
burvey, the range is from $800 at the $1,040 wage rate 
$14,000 at the $5,200 level. 


| However, when the amount of life insurance avail- 
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Table 1: Percentage of Insurance Premium 
Paid by Company Under Contributory Plans 


Percentage of Premium Paid by Company Number of Companies 
Percentage of life insurance premium 
NOME a eae chee A ae eta eat akc 


$2000) Fe Re. Fae. Seek cel. ES 


2 
Coa 
or 
xz 
WH WH wo SP 


‘0 
46% for $1,000-$6,000 classes; 64% for 
S500 Class. 5.5 ccc rouge ee gees Buses Se 


bt pat ht SD bet 


= 20 


70% for basic insurance; none for 
supplemental insurance ............... 
STO Aie a LO) GRE cis Seem IS iat erate 
Percentage of premium for package plan 
19%; 100% for supplemental insurance for 
high-paid salaried employees .......... 
45% 


a 


able to the median group at each of the earnings 
levels is compared to that found in the 1949 survey, 
a slight rise may be noted. In the 1949 survey, the 
median group in most cases was entitled to group life 
insurance equal to approximately one year’s, and 
in no case more than one and one quarter years’, com- 
pensation. Among the current plans, insurance equal 
to one and one half or one and one third years’ earn- 
ing is available for the median group at most earnings 
levels, and in no case is it less than one year’s earnings. 
Table 3 shows how the amounts of life insurance for 
wage earners in the median group have risen in the 
past few years, according to analyses made by THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp in 1945, 1949 and 1953. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


All of the sixty-nine companies provide graduated 
death benefits for their salaried employees. In the 
great majority of cases, the benefits are based either 
on compensation alone (fifty-six plans) or on a 
variety of factors of which compensation is one. Only 
one plan bases insurance on length of service, and 
only two plans base the amount on the salaried em- 
ployee’s rank. In ten plans the factors of length of 
service, rank, and marital and dependency status are 
combined with earnings to form a basis for determin- 
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ing the amount of life insurance. Because of the 
difficulty of showing these data in tabular form, only 
plans which base the amount of insurance on com- 
pensation alone are shown in Table 4. A few such 
plans, however, have been eliminated from the table 
because the booklets apparently do not show the 
insurance schedule for higher-paid salaried employees. 
Table 4 is arranged in the same way as the wage 
earners’ table—that is, an arbitrary annual salary 
scale running from $3,000 to $20,000 has been set up 
and the plans have been analyzed to determine how 
much life insurance the employee is entitled to at each 
level in the cooperating companies. 

The amount of life insurance for salaried employees 
shows a much sharper rise since 1949 than does wage 
earners’ insurance. The Board’s 1949 survey found 
that the insurance available to employees in the 
median group at each salary level was equal to one 
years compensation until the $10,000 level was 
reached. Thereafter it remained at $10,000, even for 
employees earning as high as $20,000 per year. In 
the current survey, employees in the median group 
of all salary levels have life insurance equal to at 
least one year’s salary. At the $3,000 and $5,000 levels 


Table 2: Amount of Life Insurance for Male Wage Earners 
Median figures shown in bold face 


920 week 
$1,040 
year 


$25 week 
$1,300 
year 


$30 week 
$1,560 
year 


Uniform 


Amount of 
Amount 


Insurance 
B00 1 
1,000 g 6 
1,200 under 1,450 g 
1,400 i 16 
1,600 1 
1,750 

1,600 

1,900 
2/000 ; i 
9250 under 2500 
2 $00 
2,100 under 2,600 
2,000 g 
$160 under 3,350 
$500 under 3,400 
4,000 
4,060 under 4,500 
4500 
4,700 
5,000 
5,260 
5,500 
6,000 
6,260 
7000 
7500 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
10,600 under 12,000 
1,000 
14,000 

Total plans 8 58 58 58 
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under 4,900 
under 5,450 
under 6,000 


under 6,760 
under 7,500 
under 8,000 
under 8,560 
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Number of Plans 
Employee’s Compensation 


$35 week 
$1,820 
year 


the insurance is equivalent to one and one hi 
years’ salary for the median group; it declines the 
after to one year’s salary at the $20,000 level. 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Even more notable has been the increase in 
maximum amount of group life insurance avai 
to the highest-paid executives. In 1949, the B 
found only eight plans out of 195 that 


Table 3: Comparison of Amount of Life Insuranc 
for Wage Earners in Median Group, — : 
1945, 1949 and \1953 


Amount of Insurance in Median ( 
Earnings Level 


1953 Survey 1949 Survey 1945 S 

$1,040 year, $20 week $1,600 $1,000 $1 
1,800 year, 25 week 2,000 1,500 

1,820 year, 35 week 2,000 2,000 

2,080 year, 40 week 2,500 2,000 

2,600 year, 50 week 3,250 3,000 2, 
$,120 year, 60 week 4,200 8,000 3, 
3,900 year, 75 week 5,000 4,000 3, 
5,200 year, 100 week 7,700 5,000 

5,980 year, 115 week 7,700 a 


* Not available. 


$75 week 
$3,900 
year 


100 week 
, $5,200 ' 
year 


$40 week 
$2,080 
year 


$50 week $60 wi 
$2,600 $3,150" 
year year 
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Table 4: Amount of Life Insurance for Male Salaried Employees 
Median figures shown in bold face 


Amount of 


roup Life Insurance $3,000 $5,000 


000 
000 under 3,500 
500 under 4,000 
000 under 4,500 
500 under 5,000 
000 


—_ 
Hm OAWA OH 


500 
000 under 6,300 
000 under 7,500 


—POoPrOnPRH 


500 
000 under 8,500 
500 


~ 


000 under 9,300 
y,000 under 10,550 
{,000 under 11,500 
1,500 under 12,000 
2,000 


> oO 


eS) 


2,500 
3,000 under 18,500 
500 


4,000 
5,000 
5,500 under 15,700 
5,000 under 16,500 
5,500 
7,000 
1,500 
8,000 
8,500 under 19,000 
9,000 under 19,500 
0,500 
0,000 
0,400 under 21,300 


5,000 
6,000 under 29,000 


Total plans 47 47 


$7,500 
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47 


Number of Plans by Annual Salary Levels 


$10,000 12,500 $15,000 $17,500 $20,000 
l 1 1 1 1 
10 4 4 4 4 
7 1 ] 1 1 
2 1 
2 1 
1 ie 
1 
1 I 1 
7 4 6 1 1 
1 1 
4 4 5 2 it 
1 1 
I 
1 1 
1 g 7 1 
1 1 
1 1 1 
7 10 10 13 20 
1 3 
2 
1 
2 2 1 
1 2 8 2 1 
1 3 8 1 
1 4 2 4 
2 1 1 
1 1 
1 
8 
1 1 A 
1 


AT 47 47 AT AT 


surance of more than $20,000; the highest amount, 
ailable under one plan, was $50,000. At that time 
underwriting rules, state laws, and generally lower 
laries combined with company policies to prevent 
e amount of group insurance for any one employee 
om exceeding $20,000, except in rather rare in- 
ances. 

For some time, however, it has been apparent 
iat the plans of a considerable number of companies 
ere offering more than $20,000 of group life insur- 
ace to their executives. It seems equally apparent 
lat in many cases the insurance booklets distributed 
employees do not show the actual maximum avail- 
ble under the plan. Before making any statement 
bout insurance for high-paid executives under cur- 
ot plans, the Board asked the companies included 
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in the survey to supply the following information, 
assuring each company that its name would not be 
revealed: 


e “If the maximum amount of group life insurance 
available to any employee or class of employees is 
higher than stated in the booklet, what is the insur- 
ance schedule beyond that shown in the booklet?” 


Only those companies have been included in Table 
5 which either stated that their maximum is actually 
the same as that shown in the booklet or supplied 
the insurance schedule for top executives. It will be 
noted that twenty-three of the fifty-four companies 
replying to the query provide more than $20,000 life 
insurance. 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Merit Rating—Plus 


TS NOT enough merely to say that s company 
as a rating program or that it does not have one. 
program may take one of many forms. It 
be of limited scope and coverage, or it may be 
enlarging reaching into all parts 
he organization. ee it may serve important 
pany functions, or it may be regarded ss so much 
ral by those involved. 
rating program may begin and end with the 
twice a year the super 


supervisor 

xer an opportunity to talk things over. The man- 
nents of many companies today take the position 
the worker has a right to know how he is doing— 
that it is a good thing all around to tell him* 

is news in rating circles when an organization 
beyond both the evaluation and the review steps. 
more than three years now, Gimbel Brothers in 
+ York City (a department store) has rated its 
loyees, has conducted review periods, and has 


oop wien pene. Tn 
@ respects its program is a modification of FRM 
in others an extension. 

Alf WHAT FRM IS 

he Field Review Method of employee appraisal, 


Tt may be explaimed bere that FRM derives its 
mame from the fact that a representative of the 
personnel department goes imto the “Sield”—that =, 
he leaves his desk and goes to the work place of the 
Supervisor to obtaim imformation about the work 
of individual employees. He is equipped with a reze- 
ter of the persons who work m a given unit and with 
the name of their supervisor. He is also equipped wath 
a definite list of questions, usually memomeed @ 
advance, which he will ask the superviser about 
each employee. 

The questions are asked and answered orally. The 
interview may be hkened to an informe! conversation. 
The personnel representative makes motes, or a sex 
retary may be present for this purpose. No paper 
work is done by the supervisor. This & a featere of 
FRM which appesls to those supervisors who fed 
they already have too much paper work to do. 

After the interviews have been completed, the pe~ 
sonnel representative returms to his office and die 
tates his notes. The reports are sent to the supervisar, 
who revises them if necessary, and then Signs them 
to indicate his approval. 


OBTAINING THE EVALUATIONS 

Three full-time workers and one half-time worker 
are able to carry the load of work mvolved m Gm 
bel's rating program. At the bezimming, when the 
plan was new and the employees relatively unknown, 
a full year was needed to complete the field visits 
and the supplementary work. Now the rounds can 
be made in about nime months. The average worker, 
therefore, is “field-checked” four times every three 
years. All clerks, sales and stock personne are in- 
cluded in these appraisals, making a present total of 
3,500 individuals. 

An overall rating is obtaimed for each employee, 
with a three-way classification scheme followed. The 
supervisor rates the employee as outstanding, Barer 
factory or unsatisfactory. If the supervisor describes 

a particular worker as outstanding, the analyst (per 
re representative) asks such questions as: 


e Do you believe this worker would be outstand- 
ing on other jobs? : 
e Is he promotable? 


e If so, to what type and level of jobs is he 
promotable? 


Nw 


Other questions are asked about workers who are 
rated satisfactory, such as; 


e How could this person be helped to improve his 
performance? 


e Is additional training indicated? 


@ If so, what kind of training is needed and when 
could this training be provided? 


Should the worker be adjudged unsatisfactory, the 
analyst attempts to find out why and in what respects 
the quality of the work is low, Possible remedial pro- 
grams are considered, But if the supervisor feels 
that the individual has been given a fair chance to 
improve and has failed to respond, a termination 
date usually is set without further ado. In certain 
instances, the employee is transferred to another work 
assignment (but not, of course, to one at a higher 
vate) in the store, 

The analyst probes for supporting evidence, what- 
ever the individual’s rating may be. “What facts 
can you cite to support this rating?” is a question 
almost always asked, The supervisors, aware of this, 
have learned the advantages of keeping a running 
record of notes and comments on each of their 
workers, The analysts report that this procedure 
has trained the supervisors to make fairer, more 
accurate appraisals and to avoid the “halo” or “hali- 
tosis” extremes which have been noted so frequently 
in traditional ratings, 


THE DEPARTMENTAL ANALYSIS 


An important “plus” phase of the Gimbel plan, 
not usually thought of as a part of FRM, is the 
report which the analyst makes, department by 
department, It is called the “Field Review Report.” 
Excerpts from a sample report are shown on page 322. 

Two sections of this report require some explana- 
tion, Section 4 shows a summary of the ratings of 
the twenty-one employees in a certain department. 
These are the bare statistics which are derived from 
the discussions between the supervisor and the per- 
sonnel representative about each of the workers. Man- 
agement pays special attention to the figures in the 
outstanding and in the unsatisfactory columns. 

The ratios in Section 10 will not mean much to 
the average reader, But three of the six that appear 
en the form are shown to suggest the kinds of infor- 
mation included in this report. Some will ask how a 
personnel man can rate the efficiency of an operating 
department of a store. Gimbel’s answers: “Actually 
no person is doing this rating—the rating comes 
directly from the figures and from the resulting ratios. 
Our analysts simply collect, apply and report the 
figures and the ratios. The ratios are well understood 
and well accepted by our supervisors.” 

The analysts, it may be added, are selected for 
their work with extreme care. Two have been per- 


- 
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sonnel directors of other companies. All have ha 
supervisory experience, thus having gained the poir 
of view of the line worker. At Gimbels the 7 
are looked upon as persons who are trying to help t 
supervisors with their problems. They are constant 
moving about the store, picking up good ideas an 
passing them on to others who can make use of then 
Although it may seem at times that they are exposin 
department people to possible censure, the effect 
usually just the opposite of this.? 
When a situation which needs correcting is calle 
to management’ s attention, there is a chance to gi 
action. The “Field Review Report” serves to br 
to light situations of all kinds, periodically and a 
matter of routine. Without such a device, proble 
areas tend to be ignored and remedial measur 
delayed. 


EVALUATING THE PLAN F 


As Gimbels looks back on three years of experien 
with its rating plan, it is well pleased. To other con 
panies that have become interested in a similar pr 
gram, Gimbels has stressed two essentials of 
successful operation: highly competent personn 
representatives (analysts) and strong line suppor 
including the full backing of top management. _ 

In conclusion, there are three values that Gimbe 
believes are inherent in its Field Review Metho 
They may be described briefly. 


e FRM results seem to support the theory tht 
supervisors prefer an oral rating plan to a writte 
one, and that more accurate and more comp! 
appraisals can be developed by the convers 
approach. Also, the reports get done on time 
no one is passed by. 


2 
e The several ratings that are made keep th 
personnel department and management well 

quainted at all times with the work of the im 
vidual employee and with the work of eac 
department in the store. FRM gets the analyst o1 
on the floor where he can observe conditions : 
first hand, whereas the usual rating plan is carrie 
out by the supervisor working alone. 


e The program is dynamic. In some rating pl 
little or nothing happens after the appraisals 
been made. At Gimbels, next steps are indi 
Time schedules for changing the assignmen 
individuals or for correcting a departmental sit 
tion are established. 
SrerHeN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Admi 


*The highly confidential nature of the information p 
to management by the analyst can be guessed from vs 
tions of the report. Section 11, only ears of which coul 
reproduced, is an example of this. 
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Retirement and Its Problems 


we arisen, but many of the dire 
sing pivte indy pens plan Save 


s. Obviously, not much time can be devoted to 
: ‘of these topies, but I should like, in the Paul 


Bunyan fashion, to bit merely the high pomis and 
rash humediy over the whole 


zm 1945. 


Ren nak heen aqqueend weadbor Sinciies B85 (2) of the 
Intermal Revenwe Code. Under these enfended. pay 
as-you-zo plans, hencit payments are taken as 2 cur- 


Tm 1952, approximately 502.000 pensioners received 
$450 millon m beneSit payments from private peeson 
plans. This sem is exchosive of amownts paid ont br 
Tmsaramce companies to individual annuity holders. 
Thus far, imsared plans are paying oct 2 larger total 
amount im benefits tham the trast fend plams 

At the present time, persoms receiving pensions en- 
stitute only 5% of the total number of persons covered 
by private plans It is walikely im the next decade 
that pensioners will mumber as much as 10% of all 
eovered employees. The growth of the pensemer’ 
group is likely to be very slow. 


- 


Most persons over sixty-Gve today do mot Rave 2 
pension. Persons of thai age are of three types: (1) 
ex-employees who are wader Som] Secmmiy lon 
enough to qualify for old-age imserance benefits, bet 
who do not have the benciit of a private pensom plan: 
@) ih a yy 
Survivors’ Insurance because of msafieent covered 
employment, incladimg many city workers and sit 
employed, whose jobs were excinded from ithe Sonal 
Secumity Act; and (3) a very large group of nomen 
ployees sach as wives or widows whos husbands were 
excluded both from the Socal Secumity Act and from 
any private retirement system. 

In the aggregate, about $2 bilhon were conimbsted 
by employers to private penser plans m@ 1951. Ac 
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cording to Chamber of Commerce estimates, this 
represents an average of 4.6% of covered payrolls in 
industry, with a range of from 1.9%-.in wholesale and 
retail trade pension plans, to 8.1% in pension plans in 
the petroleum industry. These sums are approximate- 
ly equivalent to 6.5 cents per hour, or $130 per em- 
ployee per year. 


ak 


So much for the pension development up to now. 
What of future growth? Most larger manufacturing 
companies and financial institutions, public utility and 
petroleum companies already have pension plans. The 
future growth of private pension plans can take place 
only by extension of pension planning to small manu- 
facturing plants, retail and wholesale establishments, 
service trades, and the construction industry. 

Since sound pension plans for small establishments 
on a single-employer basis are prohibitively expensive 
and fraught with economic uncertainty, pensions in 
these industries will probably have to be on a group 
basis including many small employers. There is ample 
evidence that this development in employer-initiated, 
as well as in negotiated plans, is going on rapidly. 

For example, colleges and universities have devel- 
oped plans in cooperation with the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association. Small banks have been able 
to develop pension plans through the efforts of the 
larger metropolitan banks. Hospitals have provided 
benefits for their workers on a cooperative basis. Social 
agencies also have develdped programs on a nation- 
wide scale. 

Through collective bargaining, plans have been 
established for hundreds of employers and thousands 
of employees, such as tool and die workers, long- 
shoremen, lithographers on the West Coast, electri- 
cians throughout the nation, hotel and restaurant 
workers, the building trades workers and milk drivers. 

In a recent study of 208 collectively bargained pen- 
sion plans in New York state, 103, or about half, were 
found to be employer plans covering 570,000 employ- 
ees. All of these plans were of the industry-area type. 

Most of these plans present tremendous actuarial 
problems. Whether present contributions will provide 
the promised benefits is pure speculation. The odds 
are that they will not. It is possible, however, that 
some may be actually overfunded, rather than under- 
funded. 

Although the Bureau of Internal Revenue has ap- 
proved the UAW-Toledo plan covering small employ- 
ers representing several different industries, this type 
of plan is financially unrealistic and probably unwork- 
able. It is likely to die on the vine. 

The two great enemies of industry pension plans 
are depression and inflation. Depression is not at the 
moment a threat. We have experienced the destruc- 
tiveness of inflation at first hand in the last several 


‘ 
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years. Like dry rot in a building, inflation leaves t 
form of the pension unaltered, but eats out the st 
stance. Inflation raises two problems—how to ma 
tain the purchasing power of pensions now being ps 
to retired employees, and how to finance pensions 0} 
the lifetime of the employee so that the benefit pz 
upon retirement will bear some reasonable relatic 
ship to his previous living standards. 

Efforts to aid pensioners during inflation becai 
widespread even before 1949. In an industrial re 
tions counselors’ study, it was reported that 29% 
550 companies made across- -the-board increases 
pension payments, established, a higher minim 
benefit, or attempted to adjust the benefit accord 
to the need of the pensioner. Adjustments of this ki 
create new problems. 


| 


Paradoxically, the more systematic and fully func 
the pension plan, the more difficult it is for a corpo! 
tion to justify increase benefits to those already | 
tired. On what economic grounds can a substant 
immediate cost increase be justified for an across-th 
board enhancement of the retired employee’s pensio 
To what would such a cost be charged? The actua 
can figure the added liability readily enough, but tl 
cost, if the pension rolls had already reached maturt 
would be relatively high measured against the acti 
employee payroll, and much higher when measur 
against the retired pension roll before the increase 
benefits. 

The whole purpose of the previous actuarial fur 
ing would be vitiated unless the employer cot 
simultaneously, with the increase in the pension bet 
fit, pay over to the insurance company or trust fu 
the whole sum needed to fund the increased liabili 
This is an unlikely transaction. 

Consequently, the search for an equitable cost 
living adjustment in pension benefits is being pursu 
energetically. Pension escalators are anathema 
actuaries, just as cost of living bonds would give ec 
servative bankers dyspepsia. Nevertheless, at # 
stage of pension development, one would be foolish 
predict the impossibility of such a future adjustmel 

By using pension formulas based upon a percenta 
of final pay, some effects of inflation can be combatt 
Since wages tend to rise with living costs, the bene 
is largely adjusted to the level of prices at the time 
retirement. Relatively few existing plans base ° 
eventual pension on amount of the worker’s final ré 
of pay. Overwhelmingly, plans relate pension amout 
to average wage or salary, or establish a flat-re 
pension benefit. : 

Other ways of protecting pensions against inflati 
are now appearing with increasing frequency. 17 
investment of the pension fund in high-grade comm 
stocks is a method which has gained recent populari 
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retically the value of the reserve will rise and 
rtionately higher benefits will be possible as 
; rise. 
e most striking program at this time is the 
ners Insurance Annuity supplementary program, 
| the College Retirement Equities Fund. College 
ers who are members of the TIAA may allocate 
uch as 50% of their normal contribution to the 
ties Fund. In the report of the Equities Fund for 
rst six months of operation, nearly half of all the 
res participating in the Teachers Insurance An- 
program agreed to participate in the College 
ement Equities Fund. The retiring teacher then 
yes a fixed annuity, plus a supplement deter- 
1 by the earnings and equity value of his invest- 
in the Equities Fund. 
‘ew financial institutions and oil companies have 
» somewhat similar arrangements. A well-known 
ric lighting company, for example, has recently 
sored a plan for equities investments as a part of 
yension benefit. Others, without disturbing their 
ities system, have added profit-sharing and thrift 
under which the employees purchase company 
s or stocks from a limited list of stock offerings 
pplements to the fixed retirement benefit. 
> find equity investments in collectively bar- 
d plans also. Some plans have purchased oper- 
companies outright or adjusted investment 
y to allow for a greater proportion of common 
s. On the whole, however, unions have been 
rvative in the handling of pension reserves and 
ally have relied upon bargaining strength to 
pension benefits adjusted to price levels. 


| 


> turn now to the economic consequences of pri- 
pension plans. There is little mystery and less 
‘tainty about pension reserves in the insured 
, but not much is known about the investment 
y and potential impact of trusteed plans upon 
inancial structure of the country. 

ring the summer of 1952, a survey of sixty-three 
sured pension plans was made. The number of 
oyees in these plans ranged from less than 1,000 
ver 100,000. Nineteen of the sixty-three plans 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. Twelve plans were 
ally funded with accumulated reserves—as little 
0,000 in one company and as much as $400 mil- 
n another. About 50% of the plans studied were 
funded. 

the forty-three funded or partially funded plans, 
ty-one trust agreements gave the trustee sole 
etion as to the investment policy; four restricted 
rustee to investments available to life insurance 
yanies; nineteen retained for the employer the 
to direct the investment policy. 
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The investment policies of a very small minority of 
these trust fund plans could be called unsound, such 
as placing the principal part of the assets in the book- 
keeping account of the company, and the purchase of 
operating businesses. 

I say “unsound” only in the sense of security of the 
ultimate payment of pensions. These rare and un- 
usual practices should not obscure the relatively con- 
servative investment policy of most of the trust fund 
plans. 

Seventy per cent of the assets of the plans studied 
were in corporate bonds and United States Govern- 
ment bonds. The remaining 30% was allocated to pre- 
ferred stock, mortgages, and common stock. Nine 
plans were less conservative in their investments: 16% 
of their assets were in corporate bonds; 25% in United 
States Government bonds; 20% in real estate and 
commercial enterprise and 40% in preferred stock and 
common stock. 

These figures are not substantially different from 
the results of the Cleveland Electric [luminating 
Company’s survey in 1949, which showed that in 
46% of the plans studied, the investments were exclu- 
sively in bonds. The companies investing in stock 
emphasized preferred stock, and restricted common 
stock investment to one third of the fund’s assets. 

Despite the apparent soundness of trust fund man- 
agement thus far, suggestions of closer government 
supervision have been increasing. Bank commissioners 
in most states are not generally concerned with any 
regulation of pension trust funds, but insurance com- 
missioners apparently foresee potential dangers. The 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners has 
appointed a committee to consider the possible need 
for regulation of pension trusts, and to recommend 
appropriate state action. 


Aside from the question of the security of the funds, 
the vast accumulation amounting to a net increase 
of $2 billion per year will be important in the years 
to come and will have a marked influence upon the 
investment market. I will mention briefly only two of 
these developments: first, because of the conserva- 
tive nature of pension trust management, there may 
be a decrease in venture capital as more and more 
personal savings become institutionalized in retire- 
ment systems; and two, the tendency of pension 
trustees to absorb complete issues of desirable securi- 
ties. This limits the opportunities for the small in- 
vestors and puts the pension trustees in an extremely 
powerful position with reference to general financial 
management of the enterprises whose securities they 


hold. 


Reference to one or two’ transactions may illustrate 
the magnitude of pension-trust financial operations. 
One company in February, 1951, borrowed privately 
$40 million on twenty-year 2.75% debentures. The 
money came from several pension funds and was 
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arranged by the trust departments of some major 
commercial banks acting as fund trustees. 

Similarly, another concern in the same month bor- 
rowed $30 million at 2.75% secured by promissory 
notes due in 1975. The money came entirely from 
pension funds. 

Recently, two instances of pension and _profit- 
sharing trusts buying out entire companies have 
come to public notice. Ultimately, some difficulty may 
be experienced in finding new private investment 
opportunities for pension plans. Of the $38 billion 
corporate capital expenditures made in 1950, more 
than half came from undistributed profits and depre- 
ciation funds, and only $4 billion from new issues of 
stocks and bonds. As yet, however, the problem is 
not serious. The only thing one can say is that the 
increasing magnitude of pension trusts may make the 
problem of finding new channels of investment more 
difficult. 

The fifth point I’d like to discuss is the influence 
of pensions on retirement. It is now well known that 


‘ 
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while almost all pension plans stipulate sixty-fiv 
years as the normal retirement age, the actual retire 
ment age throughout industry averages sixty-eigh' 

Census figures on employment of persons over sixty 
five show only 41% of the men in that age group ar 
in the labor force. However, if one breaks down th 
over sixty-five group and discusses those from sixt) 
five to sixty-nine, he will find that 60% of the me 
in that age bracket are still at work. Even in th 
age group seventy to seventy-four, nearly 40% ar 
still employed. 

The tendency to discuss all persons over sixty-fiv 
as one group has misled us somewhat in our effort 
to understand the problem of employment of th 
people in the upper-age brackets. Between a thir 
and a half of all companies with pension plans hav 
a compulsory retirement age, usually sixty-five. Thes 
are generally the large multiunit corporations whic 
employ well over 50% of the employees in any indu: 
trial community. 

A tight labor market in recent years has led man 

(Continued on page 840) 


Durkin Defends Administration on Labor 


Criticism of the Eisenhower Administration from Secretary of Labor Martin 
Durkin’s own Plumbers Union met with a rebuff from him, according to the 
AFL News-Reporter. The criticism appeared in a Plumbers’ Union Journal editorial 
written by General Acting President Peter T. Schoemann. In reply, Secretary of 
Labor Durkin, who is listed in the magazine as general president on leave of absence, 
stated “if I weren’t satisfied with the Administration’s record on labor affairs, I 
would resign.” The AFL News-Reporter also quotes’Mr. Durkin as stating, “Cer- 
tainly the Secretary of Labor occupies a meré realistic position in the cabinet of 
President Eisenhower than his predecéssors in previous Administrations.” 


Mr. Schoemann’s editorial, called “Pattern of, Plunder,” 


criticized the new Ad- 


ministration program-on interest rates, public housing, atomic energy, Social Secur- 
ity, public power, and appointpegt of men to head federal agencies. On this last 
point, the editorial says, “it)seéms to be a_poli¢y of the new Administration to 
appoint men to head up Progtanie and fedéral agencies to which they are definitely 


opposed.” 


In reply, Secretary Durkin: adel the statement concerning appointments 
“doesn’t square with the facts.” According to the AFL News-Reporter, Mr. Durkin 
pointed to his being\selected Seeretary of Labor and to the appointments of Under- 
Secretary Lloyd Mashburn and Assistant Secretaries Harris Hobart and Spencer 
Miller, all three of whom came from union circles. 

President Eisenhower, said Mr. Durkin, “has steadfastly adhered to his pledge” 


to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. “I can report personally,” said Mr. Durkin, “that 


thoughtful consideration is being given to these necessary amendments.” 4g 
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Industrial Medicine for the Family Doctor 


HE GENERAL PRACTITIONER, the man 
who becomes the family doctor and treats mom, 
junior and cousin Sue, is beginning to knock at 
stry’s door. He wants to be invited inside—not 
ractice medicine but to observe and learn. He 
ts to learn more about health and safety condi- 
s and to become acquainted with the daily work- 
snvironment of persons whom he treats as patients 
is own private office. 

yearheading the movement to get the family phy- 
n within industry’s portals is a joint committee on 
ation formed by two medical groups, the Ameri- 
Academy of General Practice, and the Council on 
istrial Health of the American Medical Associa- 
. Assisting this joint committee and encouraging 
movement are two other medical groups, the 
rican Academy of Occupational Medicine and 
Industrial Medical Association. The program is 
ring down through the top professional channels 
is gradually being launched by local committees 
he American Academy of General Practice. 


REASONS BEHIND THE PLAN 


growing awareness of the need for better under- 
ding between the family physician and industry 
a recognition of the importance for the general 
‘titioner to know more about the daily life of his 
ents are the reasons behind this movement on the 
, of the doctors. The project gained impetus after 
rvey showed that 94% of academy members have 
istrial cases in their private practice. 

ehind this plan is a desire on the part of all groups 
serned to have the private practitioner become 
er acquainted with the doctor who spends all or 
: of his time in industrial medicine. Naturally, this 
1 is felt more in the large community than in the 
J] one where members of the same profession are 
e likely to know one another. Better acquaintance- 
), it is felt, should bring about more mutual under- 
iding and more reciprocal relationships between 
se groups of physicians. An example of successful 
peration of this kind was exemplified at Ford 
Tument Company, Long Island City, New York, 
n it sponsored a cancer detection program. Follow- 
the cancer detection tests provided by the com- 
y, findings were sent by the company’s medical 
ctor to the employees’ private physicians. 


‘or a full account of this program, see “Cancer Detection Pro- 
1 Continues,” Management Record, May, 1952. 
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The procedure which the joint committee on edu- 
cation of the medical groups is following is to request 
companies to open their doors for plant field trips and 
tours. Solicitation for invitations so far has been car- 
ried on through medical directors of companies. One- 
hundred and fifty of these directors have already been 
approached and urged to cooperate with their local 
medical organizations by arranging programs on com- 
pany premises to which the private practitioners in 
the community will be invited. The letter which went 
out to these medical directors from a representative 
of the joint committee stated: 


“There has been developing a sincere desire for further 
enlightenment on industrial medicine by the general practi- 
tioner. In fact, the demand has been so great that the 
Commission on Education of the American Academy of 
General Practice in cooperation with the Council on Indus- 
trial Health (AMA) has designated a special committee 
to start an educational program on this important subject. 
There is a need for better understanding between the fam- 
ily physician and industry. I know you have recognized 
this for many years and will welcome the opportunity to 
participate in this program. 

“Here is one of the best means avai'ible to improve 
public relations. If local groups of doctors will receive an 
invitation from major industrial plants to visit them and 
learn their problems, the industrial people should likewise 
get a better opportunity to know the doctors and their 
problems. How can doctors be sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of industry except by being interested and learning 
those problems? How can industrial people know what an 
organization like AAGP and the Industrial Medical 
Association is doing except by getting acquainted with 
them and their publications? Learning to know your 
neighbor and his learning to know you makes good public 
relations and takes the word ‘problem’ out of the picture. 

“We believe that a better understanding can be ac- 
complished by arranging for local meetings of general 
practitioners either in your plant or in your plant city and 
then arranging a program covering the hazards of your 
particular work and stressing the need for cooperation in 
placement, cutting absenteeism, etc. 

“The outlet for this program of the American Academy 
of General Practice will be through local state committees 
on education and the national committeeman for that area 


1The program which is being instituted resembles in some fea- 
tures that which has been carried on in the state of Wisconsin for 
several years under sponsorship of the Wisconsin State Medical 
Society, the industrial hygiene unit of the Board of Health of 
Wisconsin and various county medical societies, with cooperation 
of plant managements. For a report of this program see “The 
Community Doctor Visits Industry,’ Management Record, May, 
1952. 
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—see attached lists. May I suggest that you work up the 
local program directly through the local chapter of AAGP 
with advisory copies to the two state and national com- 
mitteemen concerned. 

“Would you please consider this with your people and 
we hope that you too can assist in this extensive educa- 
tional program. If we can be of further assistance do not 
hesitate to ask.” 


ONE COMPANY'S PROGRAM 


A manufacturing concern which, through efforts of 
its medical director, has been carrying on this kind of 
program is the Owens-Illinois Glass Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. The company has for several years en- 
couraged its plant doctors to invite local medical 
associations to have meetings at the plant. Now, with 
the program being encouraged by the joint committee 
on education representing important medical groups, 
Owens-Illinois plans to step up its program to include 
other branch plants. 

When this company is host to local doctors, it not 
only provides an escorted tour of the plant for them 
but also serves them dinner after the tour. The dinner 
is served in the OnIzed Clubs’ quarters provided at all 
Owens-Illinois plants for the employees and main- 
tained by them. Carefully selected guides who con- 
duct the physicians through the plant point out haz- 
ards involved in specific jobs as well as requirements 
for certain jobs. They point out the importance of 
placing the right worker in the right job, call attention 
to the need for teamwork among workers, etc. At the 
meeting following the tour and dinner, the plant phy- 
sician or company medical director gives a brief talk. 

The stepped-up program for these meetings was 
initiated in a memorandum which the company medi- 
cal director sent to managers of about fifteen Owens- 
Illinois plants. Copies of the memo (see accompanying 
box) were sent to the personnel directors and plant 
physicians at each branch operation. 

The invitation to meet in the local Owens-Illinois 
plant is extended by the plant physician to the presi- 
dent and secretary of the local medical society. This 
is done in sufficient time so it can be scheduled as a 
regular medical meeting. The event is also publicized 
in the local newspapers. The plant doctor is urged to 
acquaint the general practitioner unit of the society 
with the meeting program. In the meantime, the state 
officers of the AAGP advise their members about the 
forthcoming program and urge their cooperation. 


PHILADELPHIA CONCERN IS HOST 


Among other companies which have been hosts to 
doctors in recent months is Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. This meeting, arranged by the 
company’s medical director, was sponsored by the 
Industrial Medical Association of Philadelphia. All 
members were urged to bring with them one or more 
general practitioners. Although the meeting night con- 


% 
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flicted with a cancer forum for general practitioner 
thirty of the approximately seventy-five doctors al 
tending the meeting were general practitioners. 
The meeting was opened with a welcome on 
part of some Curtis Publishing Company offic 
Guests were then shown the Curtis medical facili 


for employees and heard an explanation of what 
medical program covers. Instead of a plant 


(Continued on page 347) 


OWENS- ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Memo to Owens-Illinois Plant Manager: 

Whether we realize it or not the majority of ow 
local physicians are practicing industrial medicine ant 
have a deep-seated interest in our people. The degree 
varies from the full-time plant physician to the oce 
sional first-aid case and includes many contributor 
contacts which affect the health, economy and well 
being of the wage earner, 

No group is more aware of this relationship than in 
general practitioner or the family physician, Through 
his organization, the American Academy of General 
Practice, a national, state and local program of educa= 
tion in industrial medicine is being encouraged. 

Industry is being asked to help by inviting the local 
doctors into the plants so that they can become better 
acquainted with our hazards and our production prob- 
lems, Learning to know your neighbor and his learnin 
to know you makes good public relations and takes 
the word ‘problem’ out of the picture, ) 

Most of our plants have held an open house for 
local medical society at least once in two years b 
have they taken full advantage of this opportunity? 
The trip through the plant is most important, for here 
stress can be laid on our safety and preventive medi 
cine programs. Our hazards can be included, The need 
of teamwork and better attendance can be stressed by 
explaining the production loss when a member of the 
team is absent. Here again the visiting physician may 
offer suggestions for the improvement of our ow? 
health and safety program, 

Generally these plant trips are followed by dinner 
and a program, We feel that not only should the plant 
physician speak but there should also be a gue 
speaker from industry who can develop industry’ 
problems and show how the local physicians can help. 
Maybe a panel would be the answer but in any cas 
questions and answers should be encouraged, 

You will be surprised how quickly they will get ¢ 
your team. Their own economy is dependent upon th 
economy of both industry and labor, They want 
help make your people safe, hale and hearty, If 
can give them a lift by providing a meeting, p 


do so, 
Sincerely, 
Invusrarany Rearions Drvisres 
Medical Director 


- 
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WE BECK became president of the AFL 
Teamsters officially on December 1, 1952. Siace 
bas movements Jase and outside of the emo 
been almost too fast te heep ap with. However, 
gh progress reports and speeches pedishad 
faternatonal Tewnsier, Mr. Beck spells ont what 
Ss done and what he imtends te de. He has made 
ieamt changes im the omgamzational Strecture 
personnel of the wnion, He has ballt new member 
Be is working out jemsdictional agreements with 
-waiens. And Ist month he moved imito the 
$ governing body, the executive counal, becom- 
| . of the federation. 

Teamster president, he is reorganizing the entire 


waiem imte fowr regional conferences simiar to the 
westerm conference. throagh which he came io power 
(see map). Bach remem conicreace. @ 
separated imto regmemal trade divisiems correspond- 
img to mational trade divisors Part of his reer 
gamwation job is already completed. To take over 
as head of the western conference. which inclades 
eleven westerm states, Hawaii and Alaska, Mr. Beck 
appemted Frank Brewster, sxth wice- president of 
the Teamsters’ waiem. A central states conference, 
covering twelve states, was formed late in April To 
head up this organization, Mr. Beck appointed James 
R. Hogs, tenth vice-president of the Teamsters. Mr. 
Hoffa coordimates the work of these twelve irade 


Regional Organization of the AR Teamsters 


Cities Inciicate Location af Joint Cowncis 


2 from The International Taamsten, September, TENS 
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divisions in his region: automotive, bakery, brewery 
and soft drinks, building and construction, chauffeurs, 
freight, laundry and dry cleaning, miscellaneous sales 
drivers, cannery and frozen foods, dairy, produce, 
public service. An eastern states conference, similar 
to the other two conferences, is scheduled for organi- 
zation late in October. It will include fifteen states 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The southern. states 
conference is still in the planning stage. General or- 
ganization of the South, according to Mr. Beck, hinges 
first on saturation organization of the northern areas 
of the country.t 

The new organization structure, according to a 
progress report issued by Mr. Beck in The Teamster, 
“has resulted in discontinuing the employment of 
several organizers, transfer of other personnel em- 
ployed in specialty fields, transfer also to other areas 
of some organizers, and intensified cooperative func- 
tioning relationships among joint councils, local 
unions, conference and trade divisions.” 


Mr. Beck and Teamsters’ Membership 


Organizational changes, according to Mr. Beck’s 
statements, are designed to help local unions and 
build Teamsters’ membership. Several times within 
the past few months, Mr. Beck has forecast that the 
Teamsters would have 2 million members by 1957 
and 3 million in ten years. He based his prediction on 
the fact that the western conference, which he headed, 
had 330,000 Teamster members while the eleven 
states it covered had only 10% of the nation’s popu- 
lation. “With the same proportion population-wise 
applied to the entire country,” says Mr. Beck, “we 
should have more than 3 million, and we will reach 
this goal within ten years.” 

As of June 30, the Teamsters’ secretary-treasurer, 
John S. English, reported a membership of 1,179,901— 
an increase of more than 5,000 a month over the 
previous year. (The Teamsters’ growth since its 
founding in 1904, as charted by Mr. English in The 
Teamster, is shown at right.) 

“We are continually increasing our membership,” 
states Mr. Beck in his progress report, “and with 
each accomplisument, we develop increasing momen- 
tum.” As an example, he cites “Operation Newark,” 
where the Teamsters’ victory over the CIO Brewery 
Workers in an NLRB election involving six breweries 
“proved to the union [CIO Brewery Workers] that 
the Teamsters are the key to their future welfare.” 
As a result, ten New York locals of the CIO Brewery 
Workers brought 19,000 members into the Teamsters’ 
Brewery Division, according to The International 
Teamster* 


*See “Beck Calls for New Southern Organizing Strategy,” 
Management Record, July, 1958, p. 301. 

?See “Teamsters Win Two Big Elections,” Management Record, 
April, 1953, p. 143, and “Whither the CIO?” Management Record, 
August, 1958, p. 295. 


Mr. Beck and Teamster Jurisdiction 


While emphasizing organization changes to | 
Teamster membership, Mr. Beck also emphasizes 
tection of Teamster jurisdiction to maintain 
union’s membership. “Jurisdiction is the lifelin 
our union and we are going to protect that lifeli 
Speaking to the western conference of Teamsters, 
Beck said, “We want no fight with the Elect. 
Workers, the Plumbers or the Carpenters, but 
will not stand idly by and permit infringement of 
jurisdiction. If Carpenters take in log haulers, 
can do carpentry work. If Electrical Workers 
going to drive trucks, our men are going to do wil 
If Plumbers are going ‘to do hauling, we are g 
to do plumbing. And if the retail clerks insist on 1 
ing our unions and getting display men, historic 
belonging to the Teamsters, I will instruct all | 
unions to start organizing retail clerks.” 

In seeking to settle such jurisdictional proble 
Mr. Beck states that he has been meeting with o 
union presidents to work out agreements simila: 
the Teamsters’ cooperation pact signed with the / 
Machinists’ union. It is because of these talks, ace 
ing to Mr. Beck, that rumors have grown concer! 
his meetings with John L. Lewis. While the run 
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Mr. Beck and Mr. Lewis discussing a possible 
ce, Mr. Beck told the western conference, “Cer- 
I have been meeting with presidents of other 
s. That is part of my duties. I have met with 
L. Lewis. We have problems of workers in 
organizations as the Mine Workers in District 
d we have discussed some of the common prob- 
I am sure with mutual benefit.” (On September 
, Carpenters reaffiilliated with the AFL.) 


eck and the AFL Vice-Presidency 


yping all these activities, the AFL executive 
il last month made Dave Beck an AFL vice- 
lent and a fellow member of the executive coun- 
his gives the Teamsters’ union two members 
e council, since Daniel J. Tobin, past president 
1ow the Teamsters’ general president emeritus, 
sady an AFL vice-president. Mr. Beck’s election 
AFL vice-president was made possible by the 
rawal from the AFL of the Carpenters and 
-esident emeritus, William L. Hutcheson, long 
first vice-president of the federation. 

2 Carpenters claim a membership of 750,000, 
aid per capita dues on the basis of 600,000. The 
tial $300,000 loss to the AFL was offset by an 
tive council decision requiring AFL affiliates to 
er capita taxes on full membership. This change 
umped the AFL’s membership based on per 
2 tax from 8 million to 10 million, according to 
recent reports from the AFL executive council. 
3eck’s Teamsters’ union alone made up almost 
the financial loss, since the Teamsters had been 
g per capita tax on 650,000 members. The union 
ays per capita tax on 1,125,000. 


Finances 


sts of the AFL International Chemical Workers Union 
d $832,235.48 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
liabilities were $93,038.54. The union’s financial state- 
in The International Chemical Worker shows a total 
2 of $1,063,428.62 for the year, with all but $30,000 
g from per capita taxes and initiation fees. 

_ AFL Retail Clerks International Association showed 
_of $1,949,269.05 and a net worth of $1,892,368.02 
e fiscal year ending April 30, 1953. Dues and initiation 
or the year amounted to $1,571,228.61, according to 
nancial statement in the Retail Clerks’ International 
ate. 

CIO Communications Workers of America finan- 
atement in the CWA News placed assets for the year 
z April 30, 1953, at $1,768,928.40; liabilities were 
68.58. Total income reached $4,427,119.13, with $4,- 
$3.25 from dues and another $42,823 from initiation 
The CWA, at its recent convention, established its 
t for 1954 on the basis of 250,000 members. The CWA 
reports that the convention voted to raise the salaries 
five top officers as follows: president up $3,800 annu- 
0 $17,000; secretary-treasurer up $3,300 annually to 
10; vice-president up $2,300 annually to $12,500. 
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Total assets of the AFL Hotel & Restaurant Employees & 
Bartenders International Union amount to $4,956,219.71 for 
the year ending April 30, 1953, reports the Catering Industry 
Employee. Almost $4.5 million of the union’s assets are in 
United States and Canadian government bonds. Receipts 
of the union’s fiscal year amounted to $2,952,070.09 with 
$1,895,494.80 coming from dues. 


Machinists, Rubber Workers in No-Raid Pact 


Having signed no-raid agreements with the United. Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO,! and the AFL Teamsters, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AFL, completed a 
similar pact with the CIO Rubber Workers, reports The 
Machinist. The no-raid pact with the Rubber Workers 
pledges the unions: 

e To assist each other in reestablishing bargaining rights 
in “runaway” shops. 

e To refrain from soliciting membership where the other 
union has a contract. 


e To refrain from aiding other AFL or CIO unions 
to raid either the Machinists or Rubber Workers. 


e To conduct organizing campaigns in plants where 
neither the IAM or Rubber Workers has a contract, without 
tactics detrimental “to the over-all interests of the labor 
movement.” 


e To negotiate jointly with an employer when such 
action is advisable. 


Rail Unions Choose New Chiefs 


The retirement of D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and the death of 
J. P. Shields, president of Locomotive Engineers, forced 
these two independent railroad brotherhoods to select new 
presidents, reports Labor. At the Firemen’s convention, 
Mr. Robertson, seventy-seven, who has been the union’s 
chief for thirty-one years, refused to accept nomination for 
another term in office. The Firemen selected H. E. Gilbert, 
forty-six, to succeed him. The Locomotive Engineers’ con- 
vention officially elected Guy L. Brown as grand chief. 
Mr. Brown has filled the post since the death of Mr. Shields 
earlier this year. 


Fairless and McDonald to Tour Mills 


The good-will tour of United States Steel plants, originally 
planned by Philip Murray and Benjamin Fairless, will 
start this fall with David J. McDonald, Steelworker presi- 
dent, replacing Mr. Murray. According to The CIO News, 
the two men will discuss local problems with union and 
management leaders at each major mill of the United States 
Steel Company. If the tour proves successful, The CIO 
News reports that Mr. McDonald will suggest smilar 
tours with heads of other steel producers. 


Haroip StTiecuirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*See “Trends in Labor Relations,” Management Record, July, 
1958, p. 257. 


Briefs aw 


Stock Bonus for Long Service 


Twenty-four employees of the Federal Mogul Cor- 
poration recently received shares of stock in the 
company in recognition of completing twenty-five 
years of continuous service. Each employee received 
twenty shares of stock, valued at approximately $535, 
and a cash payment of $150 to help pay the income 
tax due on the gift of stock. This year’s awards 
continue a custom started in 1938. 


Preparation for Retirement 


The Standard Oil Company of California has 
recently completed the first year of its expanded 
preretirement counseling program. Prior to 1952 the 
program consisted of annual medical examinations 
beginning at age forty; articles in employee maga- 
zines and other reading material; annual estimates of 
annuities; and discussion of retirement income and 
other benefits. 

The new features are based on a series of four 
letters distributed at monthly intervals beginning 
ten years before the employee’s normal retirement 
date. Each letter is accompanied by literature related 
to its topic (health, income, use of leisure, and the 
need for planning), and the employee is given a 
loose-leaf binder in which to place the material. The 
series is introduced by a personal letter from the 
local field executive. The company plans to distribute 
suitable follow-up material periodically. Several meet- 
ings on health and other subjects have also been held, 
to which wives and husbands have been invited. 

The entire program stresses the idea that retire- 
ment plavning is something to be taken care of by 
the individual employee and his family and that the 
company’s program is designed merely to help them. 
More than 90% of the employees replying to a 
company questionnaire indicate that they consider 
the program helpful. 


New and Increased Benefits 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s board of 
directors has approved increased pension benefits to 
become effective September 1. Under the noncon- 
tributory plan, eligible employees will receive $1.60 
a month for each year of service up to thirty years, 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


plus Social Security benefits. If the employee is é 
gible for maximum Social Security he will receive 
$133 monthly pension. The company pension is n 
tied in with Social Security; that is, it will not ] 
changed to reflect increases or, decreases in Soci 
Security benefits. Hourly employees will not be el 
gible for the company’s contributory pension pla 
after September 1. 
* * * 


Vested pension rights after ten years of servi 
are established in an agreement between the Udylii 
Corporation, Parker-Wolverine Division, and tl 
UAW-CIO. The worker does not have to stay wil 
the company until age sixty-five in order to have h 
pension credits maintained. No compulsory retiremet 
at any age is another feature of this contract. Bot 
of these provisions are variations from the industt 
pattern. 

* * * 


American Cyanamid announces increased hospita 
medical benefits, effective May 1, 1953. The dail 
room-and-board allowance has been raised from $1 
to $12 and the maximunt period of confinement it 
creased from thirty-one days to seventy days. Th 
miscellaneous charges allowance has been raised fro1 
$150 to $200, and the maternity benefit from $12 
to $150. The maximum benefit for in-hospital medic: 
care is now $280 instead of the former $100. Unmai 
ried dependent children age nineteen or over, former! 
eligible for hospital benefits only, may now receiv 
surgical and medical benefits. 

American Cyanamid has also adopted a major med 
ical expenses policy for employees and dependent 
which pays up to $10,000 in cases of catastrophic ill 
ness. 


Keeping Employees Informed 


The August issue of the Electrical Workers’ Journa 
the publication of the International Brotherhood ¢ 
Electrical Workers, AFL, contains a five-page repol 
on the pension trust fund administered jointly b 
the union and the National Electrical Contractot 
Association. The report is liberally illustrated an 
accompanied by tabulations and charts in colo 
Started in 1947, by December 31, 1952, the fun 
had received a total of $16,791,977.08 in contribution 
from both employees and employers. Receiving $5 
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ly pensions from the fund are 4,697 retired 
members. 
* * * 

1 Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Na- 
Broadcasting Company, and the B. F. Goodrich 
any to the list of corporations who are distribut- 
nnual individual pension statements to em- 
2s. Each statement shows how much pension 
een built up for the employee to date and 
Jes him with either an estimate of his pension, 
on present earnings, or a formula by which 
1 figure it out himself. 

> Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) uses 
ch more detailed form, which enables the em- 
= to calculate his retirement income on the 
of estimated future earnings as well as past 
resent compensation. The form is a chart about 
en by seventeen inches in size. On one side, the 
yyee can compute the amount of his company 
ty by estimating what rates of pay he will 


. Than a Look—the Books Themselves 


> CIO Steelworkers have presented a demand 
etailed information to employers with whom 
have contracts. Some of these employers have 
cterized this as “more than a demand for a 
it the books, but a demand for the books them- 
.” In a form letter, the union wanted from 
companies financial and operating information 
1e company as a whole and for each particular 
or plants for which the union is the bargain- 
gent. The union’s letter says that it “required” 
> company an annual breakdown for each item 
1e last five years and quarterly breakdowns for 
ist full year and the current fiscal year. 

e following is a copy of the information demanded 
e union: 


dance Sheet 
Detail as normally prepared by the company 
come (Profit and Loss) Statement 


evenues 


Net sales 
Other income 


Wages and salaries 
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achieve at various years between his present age and 
sixty-five. On the reverse side of the chart, in a simi- 
lar manner, he may calculate the amount of Social 
Security benefit for himself and his wife. 


Recent Publications 


Transactions of Joint Medical-Legal Conference: A Panel 
Discussion on Administration of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws—T ransactions Bulletin No. 25, Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation of America, Inc., Pittsburgh, 1953, 43 pp. 

Effective Use of Older Workers—By Elizabeth Llewellyn 
Breckinridge, Wilcox and Follett Company, Chicago, 
1958, 216 pp. 

Recent Pension Plans: Collectively Bargained Programs 
Established in New York State Between July, 1951, and 
January, 1953—State of New York, Department of 
Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, Publication 
No. B-68, June, 1953, 60 pp. 

Lois E. Forpre 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Other employment costs (pensions, insurance, 
etc.) 

Cost of materials (The method of valuing the 
inventory along with any change in the 
method and its effect on profit before and 
after taxes should be shown as part of this 
item) 

Administrative and selling expense 

Interest 

State and local taxes 

Depreciation 

Other costs (describe if substantial) 


Profits Before Federal Taxes on Income 
Federal income tax (normal and surtax) 
Excess profits tax 

Net Profit 

Dividends 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 


3. Man-hours Worked in the Bargaining Unit 


In the union’s covering letter to the employer, the 
CIO Steelworkers state that “the union’s right to 
this information has been spelled out by the National 
Labor Relations Board and upheld by the courts. 
Pertinent decisions with respect to this matter are: 
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The Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 196 F. 2d 680 (C.A. 
2, 1952) enforcing 94 NLRB 1214 (1951); Southern 
Saddlery Co., 90 NLRB 1205 (1950) and Pioneer 
Pearl Button Co., 1 NLRB 837 (1936) .” 

Employers who have received such demands for 
information say that to fulfill them in the detail re- 
quested would tie up their staff for a considerable 
time. A number of them have turned over the union’s 
request to their general counsels for reply. 


Contract Gives Choice of Holidays 


To avoid penalizing employees who wish to observe 
religious holidays and at the same time to allow others 
equal time off, the contract between a New York 
newspaper and the CIO Newspaper Guild grants six 
fixed holidays plus two additional days selected 
from a list which includes religious holidays. The 
holiday clause of this contract reads as follows: 


“Holidays shall be granted as follows: 

“(a) Fixed full holidays with pay shall be New Year’s 
Day, Decoration Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

“(b) Employees shall be given, at the convenience 
of the office, the equivalent of two additional holidays 
with pay to be selected by each employee from the follow- 
ing list: 


Washington’s Birthday Armistice Day 
Passover Rosh Hashana 
Good Friday Yom Kippur 
Lincoln’s Birthday Columbus Day 
Easter Sunday 


“Tf the granting of time off on any holiday enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraphs would, in the judgment of 
the publisher, interfere with the operation of the news- 
paper, then the time off need not be granted on any such 
holiday to the employee needed for such operation; in 
which event, the employee shall be compensated by equal 
time off at a later date.” 


Supervisors’ Discharges Ruled Illegal 


While the Taft-Hartley Act specifically exempts 
supervisors from its coverage, the NLRB held in the 
Talladega Cotton case that a company’s discharge 
of supervisors under certain circumstances may con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice. 

In the Talladega case, the company in June, 1949, 
ordered its supervisors to oppose the CIO Textile 
Workers’ Union organizing drive. According to the 
NLRB, the company told its supervisors at a meeting 
of management personnel that “it was opposed to, and 
would not have, a union in its plant, and instructed 
the supervisors to put a stop to union activities, to 
‘break the union up’ and ‘get [employees] out of the 
union.’ ” 

Two supervisors expressed an unwillingness to en- 
gage in these activities. At the company’s insistence, 


——————— 


however, they did follow through “reluctantly” wi 
the company’s orders. ‘i 
The union won the election. The company 
charged the two supervisors and the CIO T 
Workers filed an unfair labor practice charge a 
the company on their behalf. The company conten 
that as supervisors were not employees under 
Taft-Hartley Act, the company was therefore pri 
leged to discharge them. The NLRB rejected 
argument saying: “Although it is true that 
the amendments the [Taft-Hartley] Act no 
protects supervisors discharged for union acti 
we find that the amendments did not change the 
heretofore applied in cases coils to the 
one, where the discharge of supervisory em 
constituted an invasion of the self-organizati 
rights of rank and file employees.” 
The NLRB held that the discharges of the 


supervisors violated Section 8 (a) (1) of the 
Hartley Act. The NLRB said: 


“In these circumstances, where, as here, the dise 
followed immediately on the heels of the union’s vi 
in the board-conducted election, the discharges 
demonstrated to rank and file employees that this 
was part of its plan to thwart their self-organizatior 
activities and evidenced a fixed determination not 
be frustrated in its efforts by any half-hearted or p 
functory obedience from its supervisors. In our 
the net effect of this conduct was to cause nonsu 
employees reasonably to fear that the respondent [¢ 
pany] would take similar action against them if t 
continued to support the union.” 


The NLRB ordered the company to reinstate 
supervisors with back pay to 1949. 


+ 


Annual Wage Guarantee 


A one-year wage guarantee is written into 
agreement between the Central Hudson Gas & 


of Electrical Workers, AFL. The provision also a 
in the company’s agreement with the Central H 
Employees Association. It reads: 


“No employee who has been continuously in t 
employ of the company for three years or more will ha 
his salary reduced during the term of this contract 
year] by reason of layoff or demotion due to lac 
work. The company shall have the right to transfer 
employee who, but for the provisions of this paragre 
would have suffered a reduction in pay by reasc 
layoff or demotion, and such transfer may be made 1 
out the necessity of complying with paragraphs D 
E of Article IV hereof [providing for ee notics 
transfers, demotions, vacancies and new jobs]. The t 
may establish rules subject to the approval of aa c 
pany governing the seniority of employees so transfer 

James J. Bamenick, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Admini 
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Review of 
Labor Statistics 


“TAIL PRICES in thirty-nine United States 
cities advanced 0.6% between mid-June and mid- 
according to Tar Conrerence Boarn’s index. 
all-items index for July stood at 182.2 (January, 
=100), 0.1% above a year ago and only 0.2% 
y the all-time high of 182.6 which was reached in 
st of last year. 
e latest rise in prices of goods and services pur- 
d by moderate-income families caused an 0.5% 
in the purchasing value of the dollar. However, 
mpared to last July, the purchasing value of the 
umer’s dollar has remained unchanged. 
e increase in the all-items index between June 
fuly can be attributed in large part to substantial 
ases in the food and sundries components. The 
index rose 0.8% over the month, with increases 
ted for round steak, pork, chicken, margarine, 
lettuce and coffee. Further increases in coffee 
s may be in store according to some Brazilian 
experts. Early July frosts threatened much of 
l’s crop, but it has not yet been determined just 
much damage was done. Some of the food items 
h showed decreases over the month were lamb, 
flour, evaporated milk, American cheese, cab- 
, green beans and apples. Since July, 1952, food 
have dropped 4.1%. 
¢ sundries index, on the other hand, is 4.1% 
e its year-ago level. Increases in medical fees, 
e admissions and some drug items contributed to 
6% increase over the month. This component 
een moving upward almost without interruption 
he past year. 
using costs, represented in the index by resi- 


dential rents, have also shown an upward trend 
throughout the past year. The current index is 5.2% 
above the year-ago level and 0.3% higher than last 
month. This rise does not include increases resulting 
from the expiration of federal rent controls on July 
31; this will not be reflected in the index until August. 

Of the other components included in the study, 
clothing dipped 0.1% over the month, fuel advanced 
0.3%, and housefurnishings remained unchanged. This 
figure is down 0.5% from last year. Fuel prices are 
3% higher than a year ago. 

A glance at the individual city indexes shows that 
Chicago led the monthly cities with a rise of 1.5%, 
brought about mainly by advances of 2.4% and 2.1% 
respectively in the food and housing components. 
All other monthly cities registered increases of lesser 
degree, except Detroit and Indianapolis which re- 
mained unchanged over the month. Changes in the 
indexes of the quarterly cities ranged from a decrease 
of 0.4% in Seattle to an increase of 2.1% in Erie. 


EMPLOYMENT 


According to the latest Census Bureau figures, total 
civilian employment in July was estimated at 63.1 
million. This was a slight decline from June, but the 
figure is a million above last year’s record for July. 

Nonagricultural employment showed little over-all 
change from the previous month. At 55.5 million it 
was the highest on record for the month—about a 
million higher than in July, 1952, and approximately 
2%4 million greater than July, 1950, at the start of 
the Korean conflict. Agricultural employment dropped 
by 300,000 to 7.6 million between June and July. Such 
a drop is usual for this time of the year. 

At 1.5 million in July, unemployment remained 
practically unchanged, showing only a 14,000 decrease 
over the month. This total was 400,000 under a year 
ago and one of the lowest on record for the month. 
Only about 2.4% of all civilian workers were jobless in 
July. In July, 1952, about 3.0% of the civilian labor 
force was unemployed. 

The total civilian labor force, which includes both 
employed and unemployed, was estimated at 64.7 mil- 


Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Aug. 1952 


Jan. 1939 


< 


: The Conference Board. 
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July 1953 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 


Jan., 1989100 Changes 


City April 1958 | July 1952 City April 1958 | July | 
July 1958 | April 1953} July 1952 to to July 1953 | April 1958 | July 1952 to to 
July 1953 | July 1958 July 1988 | July | 
Baltimore Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Food 8t28.. 3009s the sas 230.3 225.0 242.9 +2.4 —5.2 Food. suas arcuer treet rele 246.1 AZ .7r| 254.3 +1.4 —! 
Housing? 4... oes 118.9 118.9 116.8 0 1.8) |) Housing. 2). <0) eer 113.0 113.07} 113.0 0 ( 
Clothing sce are 155.0 154.4 154.9 +0.4 +0.1 | Clothing............ 156.3 155.9 153.7 +0.3 +) 
Buell. 2502. ees 167.5 161.0 154.5 —2.2 +1.9 | Fuell............... 146.1 146.27r} 142.0 —0.1 +4 
Housefurnishings. .... 193.8 | 192.3 | 192.2 +0.8 | +0.8 | Housefurnishings....} 177.9 | 178.9 | 177.8 —0.6 | + 
Sundries: ofc ooccens 179.7 7.1 172.3 +2.6 +4.3 | Sundries............ 191.1 183.6 177.4 +4.1 +7 
Weighted total..... 182.9 180.0 184.7 +1.6 —1.0 Weighted total....| 185.9 182.7r| 183.7 +1.8 +1 
Bridgeport Newark 
Food? ss. t ich erase 219.3. \5 QIbs2 a esis: +1.9 athe) | HOOGseceiclers axe stew one 230.1 | 225.8} 241.9 +1.9 —4 
Housing:... sc cscs 120.0 | 118.97} 118.5 +0.9 | -+1.3 | Housing............ 111.8 | 111.8] 111.1 0 +0 
Clothing van a-cme 145.7 144.7 145.6 +0.7 Onl | Clothing, 62.55.05 144.3 143.4 140.6 +0.6 +3 
Boeliesh.2, ssid. 170.4| 170.7] 164.9 || —0.2| 48.3] Fuell............... 124.6 | 193.7] 121.5 || +0.7| +8 
Housefurnishings. .... 162.6 | 162.8{; 162.1 —0.1) -+0.3 | Housefurnishings....) 193.0 | 195.1] 190.2 —1.1] +41 
Sundries’... o.cce eee 193.0 193.2 181.9 —0.1 +6.1 | Sundries............ 170.3 170.4 167.3 —0.1 +1 
Weighted total..... 180.0 | 178.4r| 182.1 +0.9 —1.2 Weighted total....| 177.3 | 175.7 | 180.0 +0.9 —] 
Erie Roanoke 
Woods. oeesccee's + 255.8 | 244.4 |] 263.4 +4.7 —P9| Foods sne saat 238.6 | 231.387} 244.9 +3.2) —9 
Housing een .1.] 146.0 142.67) 135.9 +2.4 004 | Housing }p:sktece «ae 157.3 157.1 157.0 +0.1 +0 
Clothing eerie oa 172.6 | 171.9 | 177.6 +0; Anine— 2.9 | (Clothings. 2. d-n.dhoe 168.9 | 168.7 | 168.5 +0.1}) +0 
Buell) 2 7 eee 175.7 | 179.1| 170.8 || —1.9| +8.9] Fuel! .............. 144.8 | 145.4] 142.6 || —0.4] +41 
Housefurnishings. .... 169.1 | 170.1] 169.6 —0.6 | —0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 173.5 | 175.4] 172.7 —1.1] +0 
Sundries...........:. 183.7 183.2 175.0 +0.3 +5.0 | Sundries............ 169.6 169.3 163.3 +0.2 +3 
Weighted total.....| 197.6 193.67} 195.7 +2.1 +1.0 Weighted total....| 186.2 184.17} 185.8 +1.1 +0 
Grand Rapids Seattle 
Food ees ee 238 .0 231.67} 246.2 +2.8 —3/3.| Rood th sina agen. ae 226.7 229.2 237.2 —1.1 —4 
Housing jas. ede 181.1 180.2 | 176.6 OF Oe 1-20) | DOUSING: an cera 140.3 | 140.17 135.2 +0.1] +8 
Clothingseeaecscer 140.1 139.7 140.4 +0.3 —O" 2) (Clothing eencct.aeme 145.3 145.17} 143.7 +0.1 +1 
Tacit oe eae 159.40 “16ne"|. (1586 Taek esis | Rulings dete 147.0 | 147.07} 139.2 0 +5 
Housefurnishings..... 174.6 173.2 175.5 +0.8 —0.5 | Housefurnishings....| 184.2 | 183.9 179.2 +0.2) +2 
Sundries...........-. 185.6 185.57) 176.0 +0.1 +5,..6 | Sundries;........... 169.7 169.5 160.6 +0.1 +65 
Weighted total..... 192.5 190.5r} 191.0 +1.0 +0.8 Weighted total....| 179.8 180.57} 178.5 —0.4 +0 
Houston Syracuse 
Food:2 he tone aoe be 231.4 231.37r| 238.3 a — 29)! Food: once 238.5 233.5 249.9 +2.1 —4 
Housing. 6 «sree 2) ots 144.1 144.1 142.5 0 ate | Elousing nee ee 126.0 125.2 124.8 +0.6 +1 
Clothing*ee.- os 150.7 150.0 151.9 |} +0.5 0.8.1 ‘Clothing, jian6..0an 161.7 162.4 157.6 —0.4 +2 
Buell iia tence tele 90.1 90.1 81.8 0 LOR |i Fuell oof eccineecae 169.4 | 168.0] 163.7 +0.8 | +8 
Housefurnishings.... . 140.3 141.5 144.1 —0.8 —2.6 | Housefurnishings....} 173.4 174.2 176.1 —0.5 -1 
Sundries.<\..< ccs. s eisiee 173.0 171.9 167.7 +0.6 =-S22 | Sundries: . 4. vee ee 158.7 158.4 153.0 +0.2 +3 
Weighted total..... 175.5 175.17 +0.2 +0.1 Weighted total....| 177.2 175.5 177.8 +1.0 —0 
Source: THE CoNFERENCE Boarp. 1 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised. 


a Less than 0.1%. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted . Clothing Fuel? House- Purcha 
Date Average of| Food Housing™ | Ee eric pe Suridries sae 
All Items ings the Do 

Total Men’s Women's Total | Electricity Gas 
1952, Duly. ya. scmmcicns 462 182.1 | 243.2] 125.2] 150.7] 168.2] 135.9] 184.8] 91.3| 102.8] 164.8] 172.5| 654 
Augusteas cs a. 182.6 | 243.9] 125.5| 150.5] 167.9] 135.7] 135.8] 93.¢| 102.8] 165.1] 173.0] 654 
September.......... 181.7 241.0 125.7 150.8 167.4 136.6 136.3 93.0 102.9 165.1 172.9 55 
October........++++: 181.5 | 239.9] 126.2 | 150.5 | 167.4] 136.1] 137.9] 92.7] 102.7] 164.4| 173.2] 655 
November..........- 182.8 | 241.3| 126.8] 150.6] 167.4] 136.3] 198.9| 93.4] 103.0] 165.7| 173.4] 654 
December.........-- 180.9 236.1 127.6 150.6 167.4 136.3 140.5 93.4 103.0 165.7 173.8 55 
Annual average...... 180.7 239.4 125.4 151.4 168.7 136.8 136.3 92.0 102.8 166.3 171.2 55 
1953 January............ 180.4 | 233.2] 128.2] 150.6] 167.4| 136.3] 141.1] 93.4] 103.9] 163.7| 174.9] 6565 
February........+-- 179.0 | 228.7] 128.8] 150.6| 167.7] 136.1] 140.8| 93.4] 108.8| 164.6| 175.0] 565 
Marcher yore s,s essere 179.6 229.1 128.9 150.8 167.5 136.6 140.9 93.4 104.0 164.7 175.9 55 
Rorilieer tek. eas 179.4] 927.47] 128.9] 150.7] 167.4] 136.4] 140.7| 93.4 | 104.9r] 164.57] 177.87]. 565 
(Min year tet -leraicicielorsiete 180.1 228.5 131.0 150.8 167.8 136.4 188.5 93.4 104.27) 164.5 178.1 55 
June ace. I. 181.2 | 231.3] 131.3] 150.9] 167.9] 136.47] 138.4| 93.4] 104.2r| 164.071 178.5 | 55 
Bic LUA eeee tae 182.2 | 233.2] 131.7 | 150.8] 167.7| 136.4| 138.8| 93.4] 104.4] 164.01 179.5] 54 

Percentage Changes 

June 1958 to July eee +0.6| +0.8 | +0.3 | 4 ae 0 +0.8 | 0 | +0.2 0 4+0.6| —0 
July 1952 to July 1953... +o0.1| —4.1] +5.2] +0.1] -—o.3] +04] +3.0] +23] +1.6] -05| +41 0 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas » Revised 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers. Percentage 
City Jan., 1989= 100 Changes r Jan., 1989= 100 Changes 
June 1953 | July 1952 City June 1958 | July 1952 
July 1958 | June 1953 | July 1952 to to July 1953 | June 1953 | July 1952 to to 
July 1953 | July 1958 July 1953 | July 1953 
ningham Indianapolis 
cf SOO. GAP 5 239.07} 240.9 +1.5 +0.7 JAMIE oo se oeoneaeear 253.6 254.3r| 253.6 —0.3 9 
BAe led airs 164.2 163.9 160.9 +0.2 +2.1} Housing...........] 135.6 135.6 123.0 0 +10.2 
Mares catloee 151.6 152.1 152.2 —0.3 —0.4 | Clothing............] 143.5 144.3r| 144.0 —0.6 —0.3 
to Aaa Moa Gor 129.4 129.2 130.9 +0.2 —1.1] Fuell...............] 154.6 154.4 156.8 +0.1 —1.4 
nishings..... 168.8 | 168.8] 171.3 0 —1.5 | Housefurnishings....| 157.3} 155.6 | 157.0 +1.1] +0.2 
Wei o as! a2, <j seme 157.1 156.47] 154.5 +0.4 +1.7 | Sundries............] 185.1 184.5 177.9 +0.3 +4.0 
ed total... 181.5 | 180.2r| 179.9 || +0.7| +0.9]| Weighted total 188.1 | 188.1r| 184.2 0 | 42.1 
joston Los Angeles 
5) cee 220.6 220.5 234.0 a i | OOD accesses sts Sehed 218.6 237.5 +2.8 —5.4 
io SoG Packtes 129.6 129.6 128.9 0 +0.5 | Housing ...........] 142.1 142.17} 143.0 0 —0.6 
epee: dicns sistsaere 142.1 142.1 136.7 0 +4.0 | Clothing............] 141.8 141.8 142.3 0 —0.4 
Pers, bis) eytsye 177.4 173.8 172.4 +2.1 +2.9 | Fuell...............] 101.5 101.5 101.1 0 +0.4 
nishings..... 155.7 155.7 156.1 0 —0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 160.8 160.3 158.6 +0.3 +1.4 
Ral ski ecteve tone 170.6 170.6 166.0 0 +2.8 | Sundries............] 177.6 175.9 170.2 +1.0 +4.3 
ed total..... 177.6 177.3 180.3 +0.2 —1.5 Weighted total 177.5 175.1r| 178.9 +1.4 —0.8 
hicago New Orleans 
Barns chs tsce cel tls 250.0 244.2 254.3 +2.4 == 7 | Koods jaseeeeanssas et n209.8, 255 .6 252.2 +1.6 +38.0 
Res tA stsPslce ie 144.6 141.67} 133.6 +2.1 +8.2 | Housing ...........] 159.5 159.5 130.8 0 +21.9 
Mal Se svidl « Saks) 03 146.1 146.4 146.9 —0.2 —0.5 | Clothing............| 155.8 157.3 157.8 —1.3 —1.6 
BENS cisco n'a eis 118.4 118.4 118.1 0 “EO.S | Fuellseo se. fee ones 94.3 93.3 92.5 +1.1 +1.9 
nishings..... 157.7 158.0 160.5 —0.2 —1.7 | Housefurnishings....| 170.6 171.1 170.4 —0.3 +0.1 
Befocrrlstssstooens 180.4 179.9 174.9 +0.3 +3.1 | Sundries............] 150.1 149.0 148.5 +0.7 +1.1 
ed total..... 187.9 185.2r| 185.5 +1.5 +1.3 Weighted total....} 191.2 189.5 183.7 +0.9 +4.1 
jenver New York 
Bras 208s ys shave 239.7 240.8 GAZ .4 —0.5 ==) By Uh fad ievee teageecees Choe PI ime 4 WA 217.0 231.7 +0.3 —6.1 
BPS ses) Canes toy 130.5 130.5 128.2 0 +1.8 | Housing ...........] 116.5 116.5 106.1 0 +9.8 
RCS A tc 163.0 163.3 162.8 —0.2 +0.1 | Clothing............] 152.4 152.5 152.4 —0.1 0 
ied MARI, Aas 3 106.4 106.4 103.6 0 ABT | Buellva tis te.s,s.cs|) 187.8 136.8 131.3 +0.7 +5.0 
nishings..... 156.3 156.3 162.2 0 —3.6 | Housefurnishings....| 161.1 161.17; 162.8 0 —1.0 
Meee sceseceae 164.3 157.2 159.3 +4.5 +3.1 | Sundries............] 181.6 180.9 175.3 +0.4 +3.6 
ed total..... 177.5 175.7 176.4 +1.0 +0.6 Weighted total 174.8 174.4 175.9 +0.2 —0.6 
etrolt Philadelphia 
eisrc) sansa eos 244.6 9A5 8 252.2 —0.5 —S. Oi} Food... .ccccccceas st 227.0 223.1 229.3 +1.7 —1.0 
ao ia RS as 141.4 141.4 130.6 0 =+-8.5 | Housing's. .....2.0.| LIT 117.7 EMTS? 0 0 
Ae eee 147.1 147.1 148.4 0 —0.9 | Clothing............] 141.9 142.4r) 143.0 —0.4 —0.8 
Baha Sa a wr 162.6 162.1 159.8 +0.3 +1.8 | Fuell...............] 157.9 155.5 152.8 +1.5 +3.8 
nishings,.... 165.2 165.1 168.4 +0.1 —1.9 | Housefurnishings....} 175.2 175.0 179.4 +0.1 —2.3 
| Ad pene ion 192.8 191.67} 179.1 +0.6 +7.6 | Sundries............}] 186.1 183.4 177.1r}| +1.5 +5.1 
ed total..... 189.7 189.7 186.1 0 +1.9 Weighted total....] 182.5 180.3r} 180.97r]| +1.2 +0.9 
Tae ConrERENCE Boarp. 1 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised. 


a Less than 0.1%. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothi: Fuel? . 

pits ratte rea | ou Sasa WP 0 Woe A Se ARNON lf AR 
on Total | 4 Men’a ||) Women's |) ‘Total... {Electricity.|-- Gas ings the Dollar 

fe eee 180.4 | 239.8| 121.7| 148.5] 164.6] 136.0] 131.7} 90.0] 104.8] 164.8] 173.6] 56.4 
eats, Alls, ee, 180.8} 240.6] 192.0| 148.2| 164.3] 134.7| 182.9] 92.2] 104.8| 164.5] 174.0] 65.8 
tember.......... 179.9] 937.7| 192.1| 148.4] 163.7] 195.5| 133.7] 92.2] 104.8] 164.5] 174.0] 55.6 
ee he) 179.8} 936.5| 122.7| 148.1] 163.8| 134.8| 135.3] 92.2] 104.6| 163.6] 174.4] 55.6 
ember... .......- 180.6} 238.3| 123.8| 148.2] 163.8| 135.0| 135.9] 92.0] 104.6] 164.8] 174.5| 655.4 
ember........... 179.3| 933.2|-194.1| 148.2] 163.8| 136.0| 137.6] 92.0] 104.6| 164.7| 175.0] 565.8 
ual average...... 179.1 | 236.1| 192.0| 149.1| 164.9| 195.6| 183.4] 90.9| 104.5 | 165.6| 172.6| 66.8 
Mie otedtaboath 178.7 | 230.3] 194.97] 148.2] 163.8] 135.1] 138.1] 92.0] 105.3] 162.7] 176.1] 56.0 
SS apaiapoeepi ee. 177.3 | 225.2| 195.77] 148.2] 164.0] 134.9| 137.9] 92.0] 105.3| 163.4] 176.6] 56.4 
es ie ee 177.7 | 225.6| 125.87} 148.4] 163.8| 135.5| 188.0] 92.0] 105.8] 163.3] 177.4] 56.3 
ie reese 177.6 | 293.9] 195.8] 148.3] 168.5| 135.4| 187.7] 92.0] 105.4] 163.2] 179.2] 56.3 
RR 178.4 | 225.0| 199.1] 148.4] 163.9| 135.3| 194.5] 92.0] 105.4] 163.1] 179.3] 66.1 
NAMM se 179.7 | 228.6 | 129.4] 148.5r| 164.0r| 135.3| 184.5] 92.0] 105.4| 162.3] 179.5| 55.6 
. Spee ce: 181.0 | 931.0] 130.0] 148.2] 163.5| 195.8| 135.4| 92.0] 105.6] 162.4| 180.6| 55.2 

Percentage Changes 

3to July 1953....| +0.7| +1.0 | +0.5| —0.2| —0.3 0 | +0.7 0 | +0.2] +0.1 | +0.6| —0.7 
to July 1958....1 +0.8| —s.7! +68! —02! -o.7! +02! +981! +22]! +08! -1.2! +40] -0.4 


Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised. 
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lion in July. This is an increase of almost .5 million 
over a year ago. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that a high- 
ly favorable employment situation existed at the close 
of the Korean war. The number of workers in non- 
agricultural industries in mid-July totaled 49.4 million 
—an all-time high for the month. Unemployment, 
estimated at 1.5 million by the Census Bureau, was 
the lowest for any July since World War II. 

Nonfarm employment in July was 2.3 million above 
a year earlier. Most of the gain was due to increased 
demand for goods and services in nearly every part of 
the nonfarm economy. 

The number of nonfarm workers remained un- 
changed between June and July. Usually a small 
decline is reported at this time of the year because of 
vacations and other seasonal factors. 

All except three major manufacturing industry 
groups showed gains in employment over the year. 
Those were the lumber and wood products industry, 
food, and the tobacco products industries. 

Employment in contract construction rose by 90,000 
between June and July. This is one of the largest 
monthly increases in recent years. The number of 
workers in this industry totaled 2.7 million in July, 
only 4% below the record July peak in 1951. 

Employment in retail trade, estimated at 7.6 mil- 
lion, showed a slight decline from June. This decrease 
reflects the usual midsummer slackening in consumer 
buying. This total was still 200,000 above a year ago. 

Over the year, total government employment was 
up by 100,000 as increased hiring by state and local 
governments outweighed cuts on the federal level. 


EARNINGS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that hourly 
earnings for factory production workers in July 
reached the record average of $1.77. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of 21% in the three years of the Korean 
war. The average work week was 40.4 hours, a de- 
crease of eighteen minutes from June. 

All industries reported pay increases in this three- 
year period, but the defense-related groups such as 
ordnance, primary metals and instruments showed the 
largest gains. These are among the industries that had 
significant employment expansion over the same 
period. 

Smallest gains in earnings were recorded in apparel, 
textiles, printing and publishing, and tobacco. Cor- 
respondingly, employment in these industries showed 
little net change over the last three years. 

Average weekly earnings were $6.07, or 9%, higher 
than for July, 1952. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Seventy-nine wage settlements involving fifty-nine 
firms and associations and over 285,000 workers were 
eonfirmed by Taz Conrrerence Boarp in the mid- 


(i 
summer period from July 15 to August 15. Most 
the sixty-one settlements with wage earners came 
new contracts were negotiated, although many 
creases resulted from wage reopenings in alrea 
existing agreements. A majority of the eighteen sett 
ments with salaried employees involved no uni 
while all the wage earners were organized. 

Increases for wage earners varied from 5 ¢ 
granted to some workers at the Ingersoll Produ 
Division of the Borg-Warner Corporation to 39 cer 
received by pattern makers and diesinkers with 1 
Ford Motor Company. The largest number of agr 
ments gave a 5-cent increase, jalthough these do 1 
include the largest number of employees. One fi 
negotiated a new contract with no wage increase. 

There were several major settlements. In transp 
tation equipment, the Ford Motor Company agreed 
include 19 cents of a cost of living allowance in 1 
base rate for 140,000 United Auto Workers; skil 
workers were granted increases of 10 cents and 
cents while fringe benefits were added or liberaliz 
The largest of several settlements in public utilit 
involved Consolidated Edison of New York, wh 
granted an 8-cent increase and more generous frit 
benefits to 24,600 workers. In machinery, the Wor 
ington Corporation settled with 4,100 steelworke 
machinists and electrical workers for an increase 
7.5 cents, while 1,700 nonunion employees receivec 
raise of $3 a week. The Kimberly-Clark Corporati 
made the largest of many settlements in the pay 
industry by granting a 4% increase to 1,747 employe 

Seven New York brewers of the Brewers’ Board 
Trade granted an increase of $6 a week, and in texti 
the Celanese Corporation of America granted an 
crease of 5 cents in three settlements. 

Vircin14 BoscHEn 
Grace Mepvin 
JupirH WISHNIA 
Statistical Division — 


Retirement 


(Continued from page 328) 

companies to be flexible about retirement, and so 
are experimenting with an individualized appro: 
to retirement. In a recent study of collectively b 
gained pension plans in New York state, betws 
7% and 39% of persons eligible for retirement 
these plants had actually retired. The factors wh 
influenced the person to retire were (1) size of reti 
ment income compared to usual earnings, (2) | 
number of women in the eligible-for-retirement gro 
(3) the age of normal retirement, and (4) the. 
in employment opportunities in New York Ci 
particularly during 1950 and 1951. 

The two most prevalent reasons given for reti 
ment under these plans were health and the spec 


MANAGEMENT RECO 


ards or requirements of the industry. For example, 
ysical strains, danger of handling sharp tools, and 
tinuous standing were mentioned as reasons why 
ividuals withdrew from employment. In the ma- 
ity of companies with plans, no effort was made to 
ft older men to lighter work. 


al 


nother phase of the retirement problem is the 
ing policy. There is little question but that the 
roduction of a pension plan, with eligibility require- 
nts such as length of service or age, militates 
inst a free employment policy on the part of the 
apany. In Massachusetts, legislation has been 
sed prohibiting discrimination in employment for 
sons between the ages of forty-five and sixty-five. 
e interpretation given to that law by the Commis- 
n Against Discrimination prohibits an employer 
m compelling the discharge of any man before 
- age of sixty-five. 

Now my final point is the integration of public 
i private pension plans. In the recent controversies 
used by the injection into collective bargaining 
the pension issue and the provision of the Social 
urity Act, some measure of agreement appears 
have been reached on the respective goals of public 
] private industry systems, since it is obvious that 
SI can never provide more than a minimum re- 
ment income. 

*rivate pension plans can provide the flexible sec- 
1 layer in an integrated old-age security program. 
vate pension benefits can be determined by the 
ployee’s needs and the economic conditions pecul- 
to that company and that industry. OASI was 
igned to provide a minimum benefit varying ac- 
ding to wage level and continuity of employment 
each individual. 

\ private pension plan with a flat-rate benefit in- 
sive of Social Security negates the basic policy 
the public retirement program. Though most of 
‘negotiated pension plans at the outset adopted the 
benefit, many unions are now seeking a restoration 
the variable benefit, with a guaranteed minimum. 
e need for the variable private pension benefit is 
yious, particularly for salaried employees. Also, 
h the rise in wage levels of the wage earning ele- 
nt in industry, it is important to provide a flexible 
efit over and above the federal benefit. 

n that connection, may I simply mention to you 
benefit schedules of four companies, indicating 
) per cent of the total pay which is provided as a 
efit under the private plan. Under the private 
n, a public utility company provides $52.50 for 
nan with monthly earnings of $250, so with his 
SI benefits he receives $130, or 52% of his average 
oN $250 per month. 

. steel company pays a pension benefit of $22.50 
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for an individual with $250 monthly earnings. With 
OASI and the private plan, this amounts to $100 a 
month, or 40% of the average wage. 

A chemical company pays $75 from the private 
pension plan, or a total with OASI of $152.50 a month 
—60% of the average wage. An electrical manufac- 
turing company pays $60 from the private plan; the 
OASI benefit and the company benefit together 
amount to $137.50 a month or 54%. These figures are 
for wage earning groups; for salaried workers the per- 
centage would be substantially less. 

According to the best pension planners, the retire- 
ment benefit should be somewhere between 40% and 
60% of the average earnings just before retirement. 
It is obvious that under these systems, the private 
plan needs to be a substantial supplement to the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance benefits, in order 
to provide an adequate retirement income. 

I have said nothing about such important matters 
as disability benefits, employment of older workers, 
and the cost of pensions, but I have an idea that pri- 
vate pensions will be here for quite a long time. And 
in the uncertain future which lies ahead, we will 
have plenty of opportunity to discuss additional issues 
in the private pension field. 


Government Pensions and 
Retired Workers’ Budgets 


by Henry W. Steinhaus 


W\WO STUDIES have been made of a minimum 

budget for an aged couple. One was published 
originally in 1948 by the Social Security Administra- 
tion and brought up to date from time to time, the 
latest figures being for October, 1950.1 That study 
showed that an elderly couple could get along on 
something like $130 a month. This was disputed by 
another study, made for the city of Detroit, by the 
United Automobile Workers.? Admitting that the cost 
of living in Detroit is higher than the national average, 
the study showed a budget of $162 a month was 
needed for comparable items. Nevertheless, the ma- 
jority of old-age pension beneficiaries have not even 


*“A Budget for an Elderly Couple,” Bureau Memorandum No. 
67, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Administra- 
tion, March, 1948; “Budget for an Elderly Couple; Estimated Cost, 
October, 1950,” Monthly Labor Review, September, 1951, pp. 
304-806. 

*Testimony by Walter Reuther at the hearings before the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, on H.R. 6000, 
March 15, 1950. Including the cost of running a car for one third 
of the couples, and certain other adjustments, the total cost of 
the elderly couple’s budget for Detroit in November, 1949, accord- 
ing to the UAW, came to $174 a month. 
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$125 a month to live on, as a recent survey showed.’ 
Most of these couples in this survey indicated that 
they would not have been able to get along except 
for the fact that they owned their homes; and even 
then they had to tighten their belts. This furnishes 
us with the first clue to budget planning—the advan- 
tage of home ownership. 

Much less cash is required for taxes, utilities and 
upkeep—less than half the amount usually required 
for rent. To purchase a home for occupancy after 
retirement is therefore highly recommended. This is 
not too difficult to achieve because payments for the 
mortgage are comparable to the rent payment. Fur- 
thermore, the interest part of the mortgage is 
deductible from income taxes. After the mortgage is 
paid up, the house represents a valuable asset for 
retirement, an inflation-proof, long-term investment 
that can be planned for and acquired over a long 
period of years. A sample study by the Census Bureau 
in 1950 indicates that this fact is generally appre- 
ciated since in nonfarm areas two thirds of the dwell- 
ings of families whose heads are sixty-five years of 
age or over are owner occupied, although not neces- 
sarily mortgage free. 

The monthly rental for the type of apartment speci- 
fied by the Federal Housing Authority and a com- 
mittee of the Public Health Association to be 
suitable for an elderly couple ranges among thirty-four 
cities from a low of $38 in New Orleans to a high of 
$68 in Milwaukee, according to recent estimates by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. These 
amounts include the cost of electricity, heat, gas, and 
water. The average for the thirty-four cities is $52 
a month. 
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While the roof over the head can be provided for 
in advance, practically nothing can be done in advance 
about food, the largest single item in the budget of 
the aged. The standard food budget, for which prices 
were secured, was a low-cost budget prepared by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. This budget, plus 
10% for occasional meals out and occasional enter- 
tainment of children, requires an average of $68 a 
month, at current prices—an increase of 70% over 
the 1946 figure when the budget was first priced. 
Unless one acquires an interest in a grocery, a farm 
or a food processing plant, one needs hard cash 
for food. 

The remaining items in the budget total $55 a 
month. These consist of $16.50 for household opera- 
tion and furnishings; $10 for the cost and upkeep 
of clothing; $4.50 for personal care; $6 for trans- 


*“Resources of Aged Insurance Beneficiaries; 1951 National 
Survey,” Social Security Bulletin, August, 1952, pp. 3-6; “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: Income in 1951,” 
Social Security Bulletin, June, 1953, pp. 11-18. 
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portation expenses, and $8 for recreation. There j 
also an allowance of $10 for medical care, an iter 
which is difficult to budget at present. ’ 


Members of the Blue Cross may under many plan 
continue coverage after retirement, at a cost of abou 
$6 a couple per month. They may even transfer i 
they move from one place to another. Insurance com 
panies are now permitting employers with grow 
plans to continue limited coverage to their retire 
employees. Persons representing the medical profes 
sion have estimated that about $10 a month woul 
be needed to budget medical care of an elderly coupl 
with limited means, and even this still requires acces 
to free clinics. The recent proposal for general healt] 
insurance for beneficiaries of Social Security pension 
may not be the right solution either, because th 
experience in Saskatchewan shows a rate of som 
fifteen to twenty times the normal rate. 


Medical care for the aged is a field in which a grea 
deal of work has to be done not only in the way o 
research, but in the form of cooperative undertaking: 
Could we not organize an exchange for such thing 
as hearing aids, reading glasses, special chairs, crutche 
and other things used by the aged? As matters stant 
now, medical emergencies cannot be met by peopl 
in low-income brackets, and, as often as not, it i 
the food budget which takes the shock of medica 
indebtedness. 

Altogether we now have a budget ranging over tht 
country from $157 to $195 a month with an averagi 
of $175 a month. If we make the assumption tha 
home ownership is of reasonable expectation, th 
average would be reduced to $149 a month, with : 
range from $138 to $161. 


I do not believe that Social Security pensions shoul 
carry that whole load, but I think a case could bi 
made for tying up cash benefits with such cash ex 
penditures as food and about half of the miscellaneou: 
items that cannot be anticipated. This means thai 
Social Security benefits ought to average $95 pe 
couple per month. Under the current benefit structure 
an average wage of a little over $150 a month doe: 
produce $95 income after retirement, nearly tw 
thirds of average pay. It therefore looks to me thai 
for future retirement of a couple both over sixty-five 
the current benefit scale will produce a Social Security 
pension large enough to meet the cash requirements 
of our budget, provided the cost of living remain: 
stable. Where I do see a need for improvement, how 
ever, is in the field of research and education @ 
budgetary planning for retirement. , 

The question is often raised whether an elderly 
couple receiving pensions from public and private 
sources could perhaps live more comfortably in some 
country other than the United States. I contacted 
our embassies in some forty countries and obtained 
additional information through the Allowance Branch 
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State Department. I found only fourteen coun- 
ith substantially lower living costs than in the 
1 States, that is, with a differential of more 
0%. 

comparison takes into account not only the 
pattern of expenditures (other than rent), but 
1e cost of additional expenditures necessary to 
1in the same standard of living. The comparison 
out a remarkable fact. With the exception of 
places in Mexico and South America (Para- 
Bolivia, Argentina, Chile), the English-speaking 
ies of the world (outside of Canada and the 
1 Isles themselves) represent the bulk of the 
‘ies which would permit a better living on the 
income. These are the British West Indies, 
1 Guiana, British Honduras, Union of South 
, New Zealand, Australia and Ireland. I also 
e in this category countries like Holland and 
ark in which English is spoken fluently by prac- 
‘the whole population that comes into contact 
oreigners. One reason for lower costs in English- 
ing countries is that the exchange rate of the 
| to the dollar is favorable, an advantage that 
be wiped out if the pound were to be returned 
prewar ratio. 
he pensions received must cover rent, too, the 
e changes radically. Accommodations, where ob- 
le at all, are either expensive or inferior. If rent 
) be paid, only New Zealand and Denmark offer 
ope for a better standard of living than the 
d States. Sweden, Mexico and Switzerland would 
e about $200 a month. About $250 a month is 
d in most of the other countries. 


Adjusting Employees 
to Retirement 
by Wilma Donahue 


IS FORTUNATELY no longer necessary to 
reface a discussion of preparation for retirement 
an argument in its defense. The positive values 
tirement preparation have emerged from the 
. of academic speculation and are already begin- 
to be translated into the practical sphere of 
| and economic policy. 

t although recognition of the need for inaugu- 
y a retirement preparation program is expand- 
and a few business and industrial organizations 
demonstrating a willingness to add this new 
nsion to their concept of employee service, the 
‘ion remains: What constitutes a good program 
eparation for retirement? What combination of 
rials, methods, services and philosophy is neces- 
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sary to enable the aging worker to prepare most suc- 
cessfully for retirement? 

Though preparation has both financial and psy- 
chological aspects, I shall not deal with the former 
but leave it instead to someone more competent in 
the field of finance than I. I will merely insert the 
remark that financial planning is, anyway, almost 
a universal feature of company retirement programs. 

The number of companies offering employees some 
form of psychological preparation for retirement is 
as yet limited. One example of the imbalance of finan- 
cial and psychological provision was shown in a 
recent survey of seventy large corporations, of whom 
69% provided financial benefits and only 37% offered 
some type of preretirement planning service. 
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In another survey, which was conducted among 
2,100 members of the New York City Sales Executive 
Club, only 13% of the companies represented were 
reported to have done anything to help their older 
workers prepare for a comfortable retirement, 
although 94% of the companies believed that some- 
thing of that nature should be done. Alongside of 
these data, there is a disconcerting flow of convincing 
evidence that psychological preparation of the indi- 
vidual is of as great—and often greater—importance 
as financial planning for insuring good adjustment in 
retirement. 

As yet, there is little agreement on the requisite 
features of the “best” preparation program; therefore 
the plans already in operation must be considered to 
be largely experimental. From them, however, insights 
can be drawn to suggest answers to many questions 
that now puzzle personnel workers. Such questions 
are: What place have medical examinations and re- 
habilitation services in a preparation program? At 
what age should employees be introduced to preretire- 
ment planning? How intensive and how extended 
a program should be conducted? What program 
content is most appropriate? Should employees be 
able to participate in the program on company time? 
Should they be paid for participation, or should they 
be charged a fee for the program? Should the programs 
be conducted by company personnel, or should out- 
side specialists be engaged to carry them out? What 
method will result in the greatest amount of carry- 
over into the years after retirement? How should the 
spouse of an employee be included in the retirement 
planning? And how much responsibility should a com- 
pany assume for preparing its employees for the post- 
retirement period? 

At the University of Michigan, we have been con- 
ducting retirement-preparation programs for nearby 
business and industrial concerns. In general, our ap- 
proach has been to design a series of weekly lectures 
and discussions focused upon areas in which older 
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people encounter their most serious problems. I should 
like to discuss two of the programs and point out 
some of the things we have learned from them. 

Our first industrial program was conducted at the 
Detroit Edison Company, where an opportunity was 
offered to all employees fifty-five years of age or over 
and their wives to enroll in a lecture series called 
“Preparation for Retirement.” An enrollment fee of 
$5 per person was charged. We planned a series of 
weekly meetings, each touching upon a different prob- 
lem area, and brought in experts to present informa- 
tion and direct discussions. The topics included: 
“Biological Aspects of Aging,’ “Maintenance of 
Health,” “Nutrition for the Later Years,” “Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Aging,’ “Mental Health in the 
Later Years,” “Where To Live After Retirement,” 
and “Use of Leisure Time.” 
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The meetings began after the group had finished 
an evening meal together and lasted two hours. The 
first hour was spent in a rather formal presentation 
of facts, and the second hour was devoted to a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. 

The enrollment included fifty men and thirty wives 
and was weighted with supervisory personnel. Con- 
siderable embarrassment was noticeable at the first 
meeting, but as the course progressed, attitudes 
changed gradually so that it would be no exaggeration 
to say that participation was enthusiastic. The per- 
sonnel office reported that other employees expressed 
regret that they had been too busy, and were hoping 
the discussion series would become a yearly program 
so that they might enroll at a later date. 

To determine the effect of the program on the 
employees, we asked them to fill out an evaluation 
questionnaire at the last class meeting. Their re- 
sponses can be summarized as follows: 

1. They agreed unanimously that the course would 
be profitable to others and should therefore be re- 
peated. 

2. Husbands and wives agreed, without exception, 
that both spouses should be allowed to enroll. For 
example, one man who had enrolled with his wife 
responded: “Emphatically, husbands and _ wives 
should attend together, because it provided us the 
necessary opportunity to talk over the problems of 
retirement—I had it in mind and so did my wife, but 
we had never really discussed the subject.” 

3. They did not consider all sessions to be of equal 
value. They ranked the discussions in the following 
order of importance: health, biological aspects, nutri- 
tion, psychology, finances, where to live, mental 
health, and use of leisure time. Topics they wanted 
most to have expanded were finances and living ar- 
rangements. There was almost unanimous agreement 
that none of the topics should be eliminated from 


the series. More than one third of the group sugg 
other topics to be added. These included: the fF 
of view of retired men as told by them, family 
tionships and adjustments, religion, budgeting 
postretirement employment opportunities. 

4. Seventy-five per cent of the group repori 
change in thinking about retirement. They 
learned the importance of retirement planning. ‘ 
attitudes toward growing old had changed 
apprehension to a belief that later maturity | 
be a good period of life. New ideas had been g 
about such problems as where to live, worth 
hobbies, and the use of leisure time. 

5. Forty-one per cent of the group reported 
cific steps they had taken as a result of attendin 
meetings. Such steps were: seeking a locatio1 
a retirement home; buying a trailer and plat 
a year’s retirement trip; looking for jobs which 
permit gradual retirement from work; trying to 
a small business for self-employment purposes; | 
ing to typewrite in order to have a new skill 1 
in finding employment after retirement; devel 
new hobbies; and changing a life insurance p 

6. Ninety-three per cent of the group indi 
that one or more additional types of assistance vy 
be helpful in formulating postretirement prog 
They recommended that more meetings be held; 
more reference material for reading be made : 
able to them; that opportunity for more discus 
in small groups be provided, and that individual « 
seling be offered. Other recommendations were 
periodic group meetings of older employees be 
and that the social aspects of the course be conti 
after its completion. 


The other example I would like to describe i 
program of a small automotive parts company. 
rollment in this retirement preparation program 
restricted to hourly employees who would be f 
to retire within three months under a compu 
plan. No tuition fee was charged, and wives 
invited to enroll. 


The enrollment was voluntary, but all nin 
of the eligible employees, ranging in age from s 
eight to seventy-four took part. Ten wives atte1 
A series of eight weekly meetings was held. 
meetings opened at four p.m. with an informal 
cussion lasting an hour and fifteen minutes. Th 
free evening meal was provided in the company 
teria, and the meeting concluded afterward wi 
short social program planned by a committee fo: 
from the group membership. 

A more informal method was employed with 
group than with the Detroit Edison employees. 
hourly workers had not been prepared for 
program, nor did they have much appreciatio 
what preparation for retirement means. The men 
been asked to come to the company cafeteria 
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heir wives along, for a nice, sociable time. The 
sr of the plant introduced me by saying, “This 
Wilma Donahue from the University of Michi- 
That was the total preparation of those people 
yerson like me—I don’t think they were dis- 
but I can assure you I was. 
herefore moved very slowly in our discussions 
beginning and, finding that the retirement 
of most of the workers would be inadequate 
t their needs, we felt it necessary to examine 
cts of the retirement problem from a financial 
f view. 
first meeting was devoted to arousing interest 
etching the background and goals of the pro- 
At the second meeting the process of aging 
> meaning of age changes were emphasized. 
1e next two meetings, Social Security benefits, 
1y pension plans, old-age assistance and budg- 
vere considered. Then health was dealt with 
1e standpoint of saving money by keeping well, 
formation was provided on local health serv- 
uich could be obtained free or at a nominal 
me session was devoted solely to a discussion 
to find a postretirement job. A discussion of 
time activities was presented, in which recrea- 
ypportunities in the city and the costs of par- 
on were outlined. 


~~ 


adaptation of the program to the understand- 
iterests, and needs of the hourly workers 
ed results not unlike those observed in the 
| Edison experiment. Again employees and 
vives profited from the program, and again 
es of apprehension toward retirement were 
d. The company’s personnel director was sur- 
that such results were obtained from this type 
loyee group. This experiment lends significant 
to the argument that educational programs 
aration for retirement, if worked out on a flex- 
sis, can be profitably participated in by aging 
s of all economic levels. Moreover, this chal- 
he viewpoint which I have occasionally encoun- 
iat higher educational institutions are unable to 
nicate practical concepts and advice to the 
> worker. 

ough these examples indicate that much can 
omplished by industry through programs of 
ation for retirement, such programs can realize 
tle in material and emotional return if the 
nity is not prepared to provide opportunities 
les for aging people. The best prepared worker 
tle chance of making an adequate adjustment 
rement if his community is hostile toward the 
and is without plans for his housing, employ- 
leisure-time activity and citizenship. 

lieve, then, that programs that prepare for 
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retirement require the team approach, with industry 
and the community integrating their interests and 
services. 


Making the Best Use 
of the Older Worker 


by Robert A. Kehoe, M. D. 


MERICAN BUSINESS and the American com- 
munity as a whole need the best and wisest 
guidance which can be obtained in facing the social 
and economic problems of our time. To a very large 
extent, the solution of vital problems depends upon 
the quality of statesmanship that resides in business 
and industrial management. It is generally agreed 
that only time can provide mature experience and 
objectivity, and while it is evident that at some 
point along the way man’s intellectual powers begin 
to deteriorate, the elder statesman, other things being 
not too unequal, is better equipped in judgment than 
is his junior. From this viewpoint, I am convinced 
that the present policy, so widespread in American 
industry, of retiring executives at age sixty-five is 
grossly wasteful and unmindful of the public interest. 
There are other sound economic reasons for a 
prompt reconsideration of this matter. A glance at 
the composition of our population, with respect to 
its age distribution, demonstrates that we have a 
large and increasing proportion of persons in the older 
groups. Considering the total number of persons in 
our entire population who are dependent on others 
for their living, this increasingly elderly segment 
becomes more and more an unproductive burden on 
the national economy. 

None of us would object to the retirement of those 
who have wearied themselves with hard work, whether 
they continue to live on the fruits of their own previ- 
ous efforts or are provided for by family, friends or 
the state. But, as we have indicated previously, many 
of those who are retired automatically by the con- 
ventional procedure of industry are in full possession 
of their manual skills or intellectual powers. Many of 
them have achieved a physiological economy in the 
performance of their tasks that provides an effective 
substitute for the ebullient excess of youthful vigor 
which once was theirs. It is unlikely that there was 
ever a time in our history when we could less afford 
the waste and the dissipation of effort associated with 
the unnecessary loss of. these capabilities, not to 
mention the unnecessary burden of supporting un- 
productive people. 

In terms of human happiness, too, the deficit cre- 
ated by unnecessary retirement is significant. It is 
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greatly to be doubted, despite all of the discussion 
that has gathered around the subject of emotional 
preparation for retirément, that more than a chosen 
and fortunate few find any real satisfaction in their 
withdrawal from the day’s work. For the large pro- 
portion of people, especially those who have kept 
pace with the American tempo, there is no equivalent 
for work as a source of satisfaction and achievement. 
Work, for most people, is, as it should be, the stable 
base of a lifetime of habit and responsible effort, the 
point of application of their principal skills and accom- 
plishments, the area of their chief usefulness and 
recognition, around which are grouped, in intimate 
relationship, other attributes of their external and 
internal life. The aging process often brings with it 
the spirit of acceptance, but this is not wholly a 
matter of chronology, and the person who, ripe in 
years, is not obviously on the downgrade in capacity 
and energy finds only frustration in devoting his 
efforts to matters which lack significance in his own 
mind, If he can take up other work which is worthy 
of his capacities, there is no disruption of life and 
there may well be an even greater sense of fulfillment 
in the change. Few, it seems, are so fortunate, so versa- 
tile or so possessed of foresight as to find themselves 
in such a position, 

Perhaps enough has been said to justify the conclu- 
sion that the enforced retirement of industrial em- 
ployees at a specific and unduly low chronologic age 
is unwise, What then is to be done about it in view 
of the organizational and economic arrangements that 
have been built around this policy in recent years? 
And what is the role of the industrial physician or 
the industrial medical department in effecting a 
change or an adjustment to such change? In prin- 
ciple, the matter is not too difficult, but the details 
of policy and procedure are not so simple and will 
require the careful consideration of both physicians 
and industrial managers, These comments are made 
in the hope that such consideration will be given to 
the matter without undue delay, 
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One of the primary responsibilities of the industrial 
physician is to make a realistic appraisal of the ca- 
pacities of the employee and, so far as it is possible, 
to put him into a job for which he is best suited, The 
application of the principles of preventive medicine 
require that this be done on a background of technical 
competence, common sense and human understand- 
ing, and that the test of experience be applied to 
determine the soundness of the judgment arrived at, 
As an adjunct to this responsibility, medical super- 
vision of the working population of an industry— 
managers, technicians and common laborers alike— 
involves the best possible maintenance of the health 
and productivity of the individuals and the group, 
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Parenthetically, let us humbly recognize that we a 
expressing an ideal, the achievement of which 
beyond the present knowledge and skill of the ind 
trial physician, and generally outside the range 
vision of industrial management. The goal lies 
that direction, however, and social and econo 
considerations alike demand progress toward its a 
complishment through methods which will not low 
the dignity of the individual employee nor violate 
best traditions of professional practice. 
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In evidence of the trend, the inereasing recogniti¢ 
of the role of adequate preemployment and period 
examinations of industrial personnel may be cite 
It is accepted that the discovery of physical defee 
or of early manifestations of disease often results | 
shielding the individual from the hazards of the wor 
ing environment and in prolonging his life, produ 
tivity and economic independence. By this san 
procedure the risks and undue stresses of a job, whit 
may be associated with the aging process in tl 
employee, can often be limited effectively. It is m 
at all visionary to claim that the adjustment of # 
requirements of the job to the changing and declini1 
capacities of the individual can often be accomplishe 
in a manner that is satisfactory to that individu 
while serving the purposes of economical productio 

Adjustments are required, and these are sometim 
difficult to make. The executive who is relieved 
some of his active responsibilities and is called up 
only for advice on matters in which his judgment 
invaluable rather than for the execution of the polit 
he advocates may feel that he has been demoted | 
removed from the field of activity. The fact remai 
that he can often perform a service which cannot | 
performed by others, and if the true worth of # 
advisory role of the elder statesman in industry we 
recognized generally, the procedure required ~ 
formalize such status would be accepted as an hon 
and not as a step in a process of elimination. 

The same is true of the highly trained and cot 
petent technical man who is so obviously the ke 
man in a technological society. The loss of such’ 
man before it is necessary is little short of tragic | 
its consequences to industry. The same policy whi 
requires such a man to select and train a success 
may well provide for his remaining on the job as ¢ 
advisor or as one who knows so well, in so mal 
instances, how best to pave the way for the successf 
work of his junior associates. It is necessary and rig 
that the full mantle of responsibility should be pass 
on to younger men who can reach the full flower | 
their intellectual and productive maturity on 
through the assumption of responsibility. Howevs 
this can be done while retaining the wise counsel of 
older men, whether these continue in the role of co 
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nts or in some other functional capacity. 
e skilled workman often provides a special prob- 
since it is often the case that his entire life is 
ped up in his special skill. Here also some ingenu- 
nd flexibility of mind on the part of those con- 
d with medical and personnel affairs may result 
acing such a man in a job in which his skill can 
nployed, thereby enabling him to work produc- 
y and so maintain his income and his self-respect. 
this discussion, no attempt has been made to 
| for charity for the aging or partially disabled 
oyee. Rather, without ignoring humane consider- 
s which are by no means insignificant in the 
er, we have concerned ourselves with the means 
foiding the present wasteful loss of manpower, 
in skill, and the best fruits of experience. There 
10wever, somewhat less obvious but well demon- 
ed advantages to be gained by a policy of main- 
ng in employment persons. who are handicapped 
rious ways, including the aged, whose capacities 


ustrial Medicine 


(Continued from page 330) 


rs were shown a colored motion picture which 
nts the company’s operations—manufacturing 
distribution, etc. 

a result of this meeting and because of the 
nal program being furthered by the industrial 
cine groups and the private practitioners’ society, 
; are now being discussed in Philadelphia to form 
al committee of the two groups to work out some 
of program for a reciprocal relationship. 


OTHER PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


tting doctors into the plant and better acquainted 
industrial medicine problems is only one phase 
e program which the joint education committee 
rthering. Another aspect is concerned with en- 
iging medical schools to provide seminars on the 
ct of industrial health. To arouse the interest of 
nedical schools, the joint committee sent a letter 
h outlined the general program to deans of many 
ese schools. The letter included this paragraph: 


Since your medical school is now offering graduate 
ning in industrial medicine we wonder if it would be 
ible and worthwhile for you to offer one-to-three-day 
iposiums covering industrial medicine as seen by the 
eral practitioner. We believe that such a program 
nsored both by your school and the state committee on 
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can be put to work productively, The man who other- 
wise may be discarded is usually deeply appreciative 
of the opportunity to work, to use and demonstrate 
his abilities, to support himself and his family in inde- 
pendence and self-respect. He is a stable and respon- 
sible employee who recognizes his part in a productive 
society. He may suffer illness from time to time, per- 
haps more frequently than his juniors, but he will 
work when he can and as well as he can, and as safely 
as he san, 

In final and brief summary, it may be said that the 
problem of making the best use of the aging employee 
in all levels of industrial activity is that of adjusting 
his work to his capacity, To this end there is in- 
creasing use made of the facilities of the modern in- 
dustrial organization as these are represented in the 
medical department and the department of industrial 
relations. It is our profound conviction that the body 
of useful manpower and brainpower that is represented 
in the older employees should be maintained at work, 


education of the American Academy of General Practice 
will get excellent results—especially if publicized in suffi. 
cient time and in an adequate manner, Dr, 
state chairman of the commission on education, and mem- 
bers of the national commission on education shown on 
attached list are available should you need further advice 
or assistance. We are most anxious to help the general 
practitioner do a better job,” 
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The first answer to this request was a two-day 
seminar which the Harvard School of Public Health 
sponsored last spring. 

Since part of the ordinary program of the American 
Academy of General Practice requires members to 
earn a certain number of points in postgraduate work, 
it is expected that such courses offered by medical 
schools may become accredited to members for some 
of their postgraduate work points, It is urged, too, 
that academy seminars and other approved post- 
graduate education activities be expanded to include 
industrial medicine subject matter, If this is done, the 
plant tours can be included along with local round 
table conferences, formal treatises, ete, which are con= 
cerned with industrial medicine, 

Another aspect of the joint education committee 
program is that of attaining cooperation of the local 
chapters of the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice, Letters have been sent to presidents of state 
groups calling attention to the program and urging 
them to further it. To stimulate local chapter interest, 
a section of the program for the academy’s annual 
meeting last spring was devoted to industrial medicine, 
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EXTENDED DEATH BENEFITS 


All of the plans specify that if death occurs within 
thirty-one days after termination of employment, 
the insurance is payable to the beneficiary. 

Although payment of the death benefit in install- 
ments to totally and permanently disabled employees 
has fallen out of favor with insurance companies be- 
cause of unsatisfactory experience, this provision still 
exists, and is found in nearly a third of the plans, 
Somewhat more than a third contain the waiver-of- 
premium feature, Under this arrangement, the life 
insurance remains in force and contributions cease if 
the employee is totally and permanently disabled 
before the age of sixty. 

Another type of extended death benefit applies 
to employees who are disabled before age sixty-five. 
Under this feature, the benefit is paid only if death 
occurs within a year after termination of employment 
because of disability, or, if the employee has been 
insured less than a year, within a period equal to 
that during which he was insured, This provision is 
found in only six of the sixty-nine plans, Ten book- 
lets do not specify what happens to the employee's 
group life insurance in the case of total and permanent 
disability, Total and permanent disability plans sepa- 
rate from the group life plans are described in three 
of the booklets, 

Most of the booklets are not specific about 


Table 5: Maximum Amount of Group Life Insurance 
Under Graduated Plans 


Maximum Group Life Insurance Number of Companies 
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how long the employee's insurance is kept in for 
during leaves of absence or temporary layoffs, 
plans state that the insurance is cancelled immedit 
when a layoff occurs, Twenty plans permit the 
ployee to maintain his insurance after a layoff. Ar 
these, the maximum period ranges from one mi 
to eighteen months, with three months being 
period most frequently found. 
Hleven of the plans permit the employee to m 
tain his insurance for the duration of a leave 
absence, Twenty-one plans limit this period, 1 
often to three, six, or twelve months, Only one pl 
stipulates that the insurance shall be cancelled 
mediately, Half of the booklets do not mention les 
of absence, 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


The proportion of companies that provide dea 
benefits for pensioners has apparently not chan 


Table 6: Continuation of Group Life Insurance 
for Retired Employees 


Diaposition of Group Lite Tnsurance Number of 


Discontinued or unspecified 5. .....0..5 eens. 

Continued unchanged ....... Et ste oo @ 

Amount reduced ui. ..cscvsea caus sieaenanvey soe 

Basic insurance reduced, supplemental con= h 
tinued in full i.....55 oak Ugud ton eis os li 


Noncontributory Insurance reduced: contribu. 


tory insurance continued in fall o.oo. li 
Insurance canceled but company pays a Pe f 
duced death benefit... .. Arey RRR 2: & 
Total plans’. Vovewen MRT asin: 6o 


salaried employees; another company continues inaurance 
salaried employees only, 


Table 7: Company Policies on } 
Employee Contributions After Retirement — 


Number of Compa 


Group Tnaurance 
tinued t 
anged , 


Employee Contributions 
\ 


No contributions from either active or re. 
tired employees... 
Contributions from active employees; no 
contributions from retired employees... . yd 
Retired employees’ contributions inereased 
Retired employees contribute on same basis 
aa active employear oo... Lav Ae 1 


Total plans oo... 5. vue tans vs Raa 8 
* In one company, employees pay 60 cents per $1,000 for ineu 
ony of $20,000, 
® Tnaurance redteadt to $7,800 ff © Las a in 4 
* ta one company, applies to = rh only; veticed 
eiplovyees contribute on same + & as 
#1 one conmpany, applies to hourly employees y salaried enn 
Inawrance diaooatiaved, 
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Rees: sa 2 Sg Sa | 
J hy percentage each year; to final amount of 
2.3 eb bb bhhhbnhtahah>: hea 
See SOR; VSM min. x 
0) aaa . SES 4 
. pod eae ee aes ee QW; F150 min. 1 
WSS WARD 3.555555 2 
RRS eS PAV ..........., 7 
Ws on length of sorvice or participation in insurance 
Re Nee 3 
rds on length of service and participation im pension 
» » ASS SFFesss SSS SRS ~ 7 
pd of sarvice and warnings ....... 7 
SO eee 2 
nds On Tetiremant ——— pe 
in rodace He Insurance at normal retirement 
SSS 
oS Wage Sarners “1 amplovess 
% oxempt employees only; other omplayres’ insur 
“Shree $2,000 minimum; dn one company, 
In one gs Pedaced 3 SBmount 


h since the Boand’s survey in 1949. At that time 
57% continued some insurance; among the 
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expense and effart of collecting R. Tahie 7 shows the 
varying campany pohars on ths gaeston af cant 
ens from pensioners. 

Other important questions are: Shoold all rtred 
employees receive the same death henaiit? Or shonld 
the amount of the benefit be competed on the base 
of final earnings, ength of eres, retirement Income, 


the death benefit be redeced all at ance on the a 
ployee’s retirement Gate? Qr shogld RH be redaosd 
gradually, by a certain amonnt each year? Tabk § 
shows the warmers formulas which the companies 
have adopted im answer tm these grashans. 
Las BE. Pome 


management's attitnds, group paricmstion, counseing, 
by Smal Defense Plows Atucssenon sven pom 
Sunt. af Daremencs, Deited State Gone emest Proce 
Office, Washington 25, DC... F258, FF mp. 25 cemits. 


Lagal Aspacts af Noise in Industy—This bulietim as 5 Toone 
af transactions of a panel discussion on kgs! aspects of 
noise im industry, The discussion wes = festere of the 
seventzenth ammunl meeting of the Industmisl Eyoeme 
Poundation of Amenen. The thee suietts coved 
Inmdlade: “The Bearing Less Problem im Wieemsm,” “A 
Lawyer's View of the Industrial Nake Probiem,” and 
*“Qocupational Les of Heating.” Toussoctions Buliztex 
Va. £3, Industral Bygiens Foam af Amermon, 2800 
FUR Avene, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 1252, 2. 


> Make in T. I desis with th 
TH Act’s Wistar. Pet Ho meks 3 ster bee 
analysis of the act. IR probes the reer’? of comphnts, 
hearmes, Investigations, ndings. Intermediate and imal 
oonchasions of the Nations] Labor Reistians Raard, and 
@ecisians hy the onurts to find ont whst happened under 
the Tatt-Hartley Act to the nights of emmlnyess, empiny- 
ers, unions and the poblic. The book st forth detmied 
recommendations t2 Congrmss on amending the act. By 
Tnc., 150 Brondwey, New Pork, 28) mm. BH. 


Significant Labor Statistics 


19538 1952 Percentage Ch 
Item Unit - —_ 
Year Ls 
Ago Month | M 
July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. e . 
A 
Censumer Price Indexes 
(NICB) PAI Ttemse on: occ cece os eee Jan. 1989=100 182.2} 181.2} 180.1| 179.4) 179.5} 179.0} 180,4) 182.1 - 

Foodh(a) #8 Ss sn een oe eee Jan. 1939=100 233.2} 231.3] 998.5|/r 227.4/o 229.1)m228.7] 283.2] 248.2 - 

Housing so506 cee a SS oe Jan. 1939=100 181.7/r 131.3} 181.0} 128.9] 128.9] 128.8] 128.9) 1925.2 - 

Clothing) 83. nepostsxcteie tasks Selec Jan. 1989=100 150.8; 150.9} 150.8} 150.7; 150.8) 150.6) 150.6) 150.7 4 
Mens? saccharine cee Jan. 1989=100 167.7| 167.9} 167.8} 167.4) 167.5} 167.7) 167.4) 168.2 
Women’s:ii2s. 020 hee oaiees cee Jan. 1939=100 186 .4/r 186.4; 186.4) 136.4) 136.6] 136.1] 186.8} 185.9 4 

Fuel # dicen bie: accuse Seaton Jan. 1989=100 138.8] 188.4] 188.5] 140.7] 140.9} 140.8] 141.1] 134.8 - 
Blectricit yi sists: shots gb mes ete Jan. 1939=100 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.4 91.8 . 
Gast nee ere oe eee ene Jan. 1989=100 104.4)r 104.2)7 104.2|7 104.2) 104.0} 103.8) 103.9] 102.8 - 

Housefurnishings.....................- dan. 1939=100 164.0|\r 164.0] 164,5|7 164.5) 164.7} 164.6] 168.7) 164.8 i 

SUnGries oo ..0c o.sinss czeckeb is coc eee a Jan. 19389=100 179.5) 178.5) 178.1)7 177.8) 175.9) 175.0) 174.9] 1792.5 - 

Purchasing value of the dollar.......... Jan. 1989 dollars 54.9) 55.2) 55.5) 55.7 55.7| 55.9) 55.4) 54.9 

(BLS) WAlliitems 83. cease eee 1947-1949 = 100 114.7) 114.5] 114.0} 113.7) 118.6} 118.4) 118.9] 114.1 = 
OldiSeries! sn-fscscscae ee teaee 1935-1939 = 100 a 190.9\a 188.8|¢ 188.3/q¢ 188.8]a 188.6la 190. 3ia 192.4 
Employment Status 2 

Civilian labor force................. thousands 64,668] 64,734) 62,964] 62,810} 63,134) 62,712| 62,416] 64,176 = 

Employed's ooo sep-teinin> oie ere ere thousands 63,120] 63,172] 61,658] 61,228] 61,460] 60,924/* 60,524| 62,234 - 
Agricultures sites oe. sess see eee thousands 7,628] 7,926) 6,390] 6,070} 5,720] 5,866] 5,452] 7,598 - 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 55,492) 55,246] 55,268] 55,158] 55,740) 55,558) 55,072] 54,636 - 

Unemployed)... Hess50h & slip ae ster thousands 1,548] 1,562) 1,306] 1,582) 1,674) 1,788] 1,892] 1,942 Fs 

Wage Earners ! 

Employees in nonagr’l establishm’ts..... thousands 'p 49,371) 7 49,372] r 49,039|7 48,860] 48,685] 48,369] 48,882] 47,078 
Manufacturing $s..4.). «nnmeat aoe thousands p 17,125|r 17,155] ¢ 17,050|7 17,077] 17,185] 17,018] 16,884] 15,402 — 
Mining: va.xce cris ecate ie ee rete thousands p S828ir 837ir 8s3ijr 835 846 856 866 784 - 
Construction... sos. cot tee sate thousands p 2,676|r 2,584|r 249917 2,416] 2301] 2,280) 23808] 92,751 - 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 4,345|r 4,312)7 4,.280|7 4,244) 4,935) 4,210) 4,210] 4,198 Z 
Trade rid ne. atisne halon een ae thousands 'p 10,349} r 10,401} 7 10,337|7 10,314] 10,284] 10,214) 10,283} 10,108 
Binancen aig omcies sarteere dette « omiak thousands ip 2,075|r 2,050} @0g6|r 2,014) 1,993] 1,977) 1,969} 1,997 - 
Services... otcehascko qamoganeeener thousands p 5,413)r 5,395|r 5,354/7 5,307] 5,995] 5,194) 5,192] 5,382 = 
Government 2) c..cc csc sce sees ce jon thousands p 6,560)r 6,638] 6,669} 6,653] 6,666] 6,625) 6,675] 6,456 7 

Production and related workers in manuf’g 

Employment 
All manufacturing.................. thousands p 18,731) r 18,788] 7 13,717|7 13,758] 18,831] 13,783] 18,619] 12,299 + 

Durable sscGae cn eierreeonens thousands ip 8,105}r 8,199)r 8,198]r 8,215} 8,211} 8,115} 8,020) 6,748 + 
Nondurable: 220902 a5. Acc oo thousands ip 5,626)r 5,589|r 5,519|r 5,543) 5,620] 5,618) 5,599} 5,481 = 

Average weekly hours 

All manufacturing.................. number ip 40.41 40.7) 40.7) 40.81 41.1) 40.9} 41.0) 389.9 3 
Durabley ener tccr 2 dots s eran number p 41.0\r 41.4) 41.5] 41.6) 41.9) 41.7] 41.8] 40.2 - 
Nondurable? ce. nc cacce skeen number ip 39.5} 389.6) 39.5} 389.5) 40.0] 39.8] $9.8! 39.4 - 

Average hourly earnings 

All manufacturing............ dollars p 1.7Nr 1.76] 1.76) 1.75) 1.75] 1.74 1.74] 1.64 - 
Durables), 525i ase eiavate Mieka eats dollars p 1.88 1.87 1.86]r 1.86 1.85} 1.85 1.84, 1.78 + 
Nondurabletres, sa caccreeserre ee dollars p 1.61) 1.60} 1.60) 1.59{ 1.59} 1.58) 1.58] 1.54 - 

Average weekly earnings 

Allimanufacturing: 0)... sataes =. dollars ip 71.5llr 71.63} 71.63] 71.40) 71.98] 71.17] 71.84) 65.44 4 
Durables327505... 2k Bae dollars p TV.08\r 77.42) 77.19|}7r 77.38) 77.52%) 77.15) 76.91) 69.55 A 
Nondurable i... es6)..0:s0e8 6 0 0iseee dollars p 63.60} 63.36] 63.20} 62.81] 63.60} 62.88] 62.88] 60.68 : 

Straight time hourly earnings.......... 

All manufacturing.................. dollars e 1.%72jr 1.70) 1.70) 1.69} 1.68) 1.68) 1.67; 1.60 - 
Durables sats sans ae ctonevtoe ee dollars e 1.81 1.80 1.79|r 1.79 1.77 1.77 1.76 1.68 c 
Nondurablettsmsreii co iioeer ieee dollars e 1.57) 1.56) 1.56] 1.55} 1.54) 1.54) 1.58] 1.51 = 

Ternover rates in manufacturing ! 

Separations; Ag k ij aa sihni. cathe per 100 employees |ip 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.1 3.6 3.8 5.0 a 
Quits) u.. see Sactrucd nistgaieentuan: per 100 employees |lp 2.6/7 2.6] 2.7] 2.7| 2.51 2. @1 2.2 + 
Dischargesree oc. clese ae eater: per 100 employees |ip 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.8 0.3 = 
Layofisy tiese ree lose cee per 100 employees |ip 1.2/r 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.9 2.2 — 

Accessions fies Hse. BLE ots hte de avs per 100 employees |ip 4.0 5.1 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.4 E 

z zh : 7 
ep a ee Bere 
e Estimated a Food priced during the week of the fift 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1953 


Increase 
Company Type Approximate Remarks 
of Average Date Number 
Worker’ Amount Effective Affected 
» Woven Belting Company, Inc. WE $8.10 hr. 3-15-53 200 Raise granted in new 3-year contract with provision for wage re- 
falo, N. Y. opening after 1 year. Last settlement became effective Septem- 
ber, 1951. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
Pia Corporation ss: esis s-- WE 4.05 hr. 1-1-53 250 (ILGWU, AFL) 
ckensack, Suffern, N. J. 
ts’ and Children’s Coat 
BPE IDIOT Se UNC caren oa co's WE 865 wk. 7-6-53 14,000 Increase, granted through wage reopening under escalator clause 
aN. Y. in contract running from November 8, 1950 to May 31, 1954, 
is for week-work employees. Piece-work employees will receive 
approximately the same amount with some variations. 
(ILGWU, AFL) 
hants Ladies Garment 
EROPIBLION ) 1-8 SPS 5 Bie eren ars. d ss « WE $5 wk. 7-6-53 40,000 Wage reopening under escalator clause allowed increase in con- 
RN. Ys tract running from June 1, 1951 to May $1, 1954. A 5% 
increase in BLS index provides for future reopenings. (ILGWU, 
AFL) 
as and Allied Products 
eye Cotton Oil Company ...... WE 8.07 hr. See 540 New 2-year contract provides for increase of $.025 retroactive 
mphis, Tenn. Remarks to December 14, 1952 and $.045 retroactive to September 28, 
1952. Previous average hourly wage was $1.03 effective Sep- 
tember 28, 1951. Contract can be reopened on September 28, 
1953 and September 28, 1954 for wage settlements. (DPOWA, 
CIO) 
er Electrochemical Company .. WE See 12-1-52 160 Raise was composed of a $.04 cost-of-living increase and an addi- 
‘oma, Wash. Remarks tional 3% which averaged $.0598 for a total of $.0998 and 
came as a result of a wage reopening of a contract running 
from December 1, 1950 to November 30, 1955. Previous 
average hourly rate was $1.967 effective December 2, 1951. 
(Chemical Workers, AFL; Operating Engineers, AFL) 
Brothers Company .......... WE $.045 hr. 3-16-53 2,000 Firm granted raise after expiration of old contract. The increases 
erstate varied from $.04 to $.08 with an average of about $.045. Previ- 
ous average hourly rate was $1.92 effective March 16, 1952. 
Eligibility for 2 weeks’ vacation reduced from 8 years to 2 years. 
Shift premium rates increased from $.06 to $.12. Tenure of 
contract is 1 year. (Chemical Workers, AFL) 
s See 3-16-53  $,000 Increases range from $1.80 to $3.20 per week in addition to a cost- 
Remarks of-living allowance of $9.20 which was incorporated into the 
base rates. (No union) 
al Machinery, Equipment 
tes 
er Brothers Company ........ WE See 1-19-58 1,200 | Wage reopener provided for an increase of $.04 for incentive 
ria, Il. Remarks workers and 5% for all nonincentive workers. Company to pay 
50% of group insurance program costs. Previous average hour- 
ly rate was $1.79 effective January 18, 1952. Contract runs to 
January 18, 1955 with provision for wage reopening on January 
18, 1954. (UE, ind.) 
Electric & Manufacturing 
RA DANY: Et, ees Stet eee WE = 8.05 hr. 8-38-53 300 Firm granted increase after expiration of old contract. Previous 
nsfield, Ohio average hourly rate was $1.65 effective November 5, 1952. 
(TUE, CIO) 
Ss $.05 hr. 8-38-53 100 (No union) 
nan Electric Company ........ WE = $3.08 hr. $-9-53 550 New contract provides for wage increase and $.07 in fringe bene- 
r City, Mich. fits distributed as follows: $.046 for increased group insurance 


(disability plan provides for $25 a week for 26 weeks, 6 weeks 
maternity benefit, Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage for employ- 
ees and dependents); $.018 for increased vacation benefits, 
adding third week of vacation for 15-year employees and pro- 
viding for payment of accrued vacation pay when employees 
leave; $.005 for increasing night shift premium from $.07 to 5%. 
Cost not estimated for payment of 40 hours’ pay to employees 
with 1-3 years service-entering the armed forces, 80 hours pay 
to employees with more than $ years service, and new provision 
for double time after ten hours in any one work day. Last 
contract was dated December 8, 1950 with an average hourly 
rate of $1.75. New contract runs to March 9, 1955, with a 
reopening possible after March 9, 1954. (UAW, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1953—Continued 


Increase 
Type Approximate Remarks 
Company of Average Date umber 
Worker* Amount Effective Affected 
s See 3-1-58 100 Increase varied but generally amounted to 10% rounded off | 
Remarks the next higher multiple of $5. (No union) 
Line Material Company .......... WE $.06 hr 7-1-53 250 Increase granted after expiration of contract and replaced pren 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. ous agreement of July 1, 1952. Vacation policy liberalized + 
Division of McGraw Electric 83 weeks for 15 years of ‘service and a new profit-sharing plz 
Company was installed. Tenure of contract is 1 year. (IAM, 
Fabricated Metals 
Borg-Warner Corporation .......... WE See 2-9-5383 142 +A total of 132 workers received increases ranging from $.005 | 
Chicago, Tl. Remarks $.065; 10 apprentices received increases ranging from $.005 | 
Ingersoll Products Division $.285 in an agreement with the newly elected bargaining repr 
sentative for the maintenance and machine shop. The shop w 
previously represented by the United Farm Equipment & Met 
Workers. The contract will last until February 9, 1955 with 
reopening possible after February 9, 1954. (IAM, AFL) 
Food and Kindred Products 
Adolph Coors Company ............ WE = $.20 hr. $-1-58 353 Raise granted upon expiration of old contract. New 2-year co 
Golden, Colo. tract provides for $.07 an hour more in insurance, $.05 seve 
ance pay, time and one half for Saturday and Sunday and : 
automatic $.10 increase for all union members effective Mar 
1, 1954. Previous average hourly rate was $1.68. (Brewe 
Workers, CIO) 
s 8% 8-1-53 100 (No union) 
Brewers Board of Trade .......... WE 36 wk. 6-1-53 6,000 Wage reopening of a 2-year contract dating from June 1, 19 
eg fe Companies) brought increase, and 3 weeks’ vacation after five years’ servic 
ND YEN: (Brewery Workers, CIO) 
Fleischmann Malting Company .... WE 3.08 hr. 11-1-52 105 Company granted increase after wage reopening. Last previo 
Minneapolis, Minn. agreement became effective November 1, 1951 when the avera; 
hourly rate was $2.0195 for CIO members and $2.0967 for AF 
members. Increased personal and dependent hospitalization a1 
surgical benefits effective September 18 and 19, 1952 vem 
G i . (B , ; i i y 
Mills, Inc granted. (Brewery Workers, CIO; Operating Engineers. 
Los Angeles: Cal 2 usd ete WE $.065 br 7-1-53 100 (Grain Millers, AFL) 
Opden, Utah 2: 29 5 ee ae WE See See 100 ‘Increase totals $.065; $.04 effective April 3, 1953 and $0 
Remarks Remarks effective September 1, 1953. (Grain Millers, AFL) 
Spokane; Wash :.4.04s00ec) noe WE See See 115 = Increase totals $.065 with $.04 effective February 9, 1958 a1 
Remarks Remarks $.025 effective July 1, 1953. (Grain Millers, AFL) 
‘Tacoma;, Wasliso%« .5,0.cscos 2c ox LNs See See 205 Total increase is $.065; $.04 effective on February 9, 1953 ai 
Remarks Remarks $.025 effective July 1, 1953. (Grain Millers, AFL 
Machmery (Except Electrical) 
Huebsch Manufacturing Company .. WE $.045 hr. 2-16-53 181 Increases, granted after expiration of old contract, varied fro 
Milwaukee, Wis. $.03 to $.10 with an average hourly rate of $.045. Fringe ben 
fits included 3 weeks’ vacation for 15 year employees al 
health and accident insurance of $26 for 26 weeks. New co 
tract runs for 18 months with reopening possible once 
November 15, 1953. Previous average hourly rate was $1.8: 
effective February 16, 1952. (IAM, AFL) 
Toledo Scale Company ............ WE $4.07 hr 2-16-53 663 Raise granted upon expiration of old contract. Pension mereas 
Toledo, Ohio from $100 to $117.50 per month including Social Security aft 
20 years. Third week of vacation granted after 15 years instes 
of previous 25 years. Tenure of contract is 1 year and ther 
after until terminated by 60 days’ notice. One wage reopenil 
is possible after August 16, 1953. Previous average hourly ra 
was $1.92 (including piece-work) effective March 12, 195 
(UAW, CIO) 
iN) $12 mo. 2-16-53 157 Same as above except for previous wage which is not availa 
for salaried employees. (UAW, CIO) 
Worthington Corporation ........ WE $.075 hr. 6-1-53 4,100 Previous agreement effective February 1, 1952. (Steelworker 
Harrison, N. J. CIO; IAM, AFL; UE, ind.) 
Ss $3 wk. 6-1-53 1,700 (No union) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1953—Continued 


Company 


and Allied Products 
Brothers 


oblesville, Ind. 


bined Locks Paper Company ... 


ombined Locks, Wis. 


unaba Paper Company 
scanaba, Mich. 


berly-Clark Corporation 
eenah, Wis. 


inette Paper Company 
arinette, Wis. 


intr ine.s:: cmhe. sf ch Stee aw so 


iiladelphia, Pa. 


oosa-Edwards Paper Company .. 


ekoosa, Port Edwards, Wis. 


many Pulp and Paper Company. 


aukauna, Wis. 


d Conversion Company 
oquet, Minn. 


y Metal Industries 


ninum Company of America .... 


enatchee, Wash. 


Type 
0 
Worker? 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Increase 


Average 
Amount 


Date 
Effective 


Approximate 
Number 
Affected 


Remarks 


$.035 hr. 


$.03 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$21.75 mo. 


$.07 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$10 mo. 


$.085 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


2-4-53 


4-20-53 


6-1-53 


1-5-53 


2-3-53 


6-1-53 


6-15-53 


8-3-53 


7-13-53 


na. 


See 


Remarks 


2-19-53 


135 


435 


390 


1,747 


554 


219 


1,529 


376 


1,100 


898 


250 


708 


125 


Increase granted after expiration of old contract. Last settlement 
became effective February 4, 1952. New contract runs to Febru- 
ary 4, 1954. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 


Wage reopening of a l-year contract which became effective 
August 25, 1952, brought increase. Previous average hourly 
wage (straight time) was $1.473. (Int’l Bro. Paper Makers, 
AFL; Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


New 1-year contract granted increase. Night shift differential was 
raised. Last previous settlement was dated December 8, 1952 
and the new contract has a provision for 1 wage reopening. 
(Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int’l Bro. Paper 
Makers, AFL) 


A general increase of 4% ranging from $.06 to $.09 with an 
average of $.07 was granted upon renewal of contract. Four 
weeks’ vacation was also granted for employees with 25 years 
of service. Previous average hourly rate was $1.613 effective 
September 26, 1952. New agreement runs from June 1, 1953, 
to May $1, 1954, with a wage reopening possible after 60 days’ 
notice upon mutual agreement only. (Int'l Bro. Paper Makers, 
AFL; Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


A new contract granted increase varying from $.02 to $.05 with 
an average of $.04. Fringe benefits include improved waiting 
periods for nonoccupational accidents and sickness, and an 
increased surgical schedule of $200. Previous settlement became 
effective July 27, 1952. (Int’l Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


Raise granted upon expiration of old contract. New contract 
runs for 1 year. Previous average hourly rate was $1.615 
effective February 3, 1952. (United Paper Workers, CIO) 


Company granted raise upon expiration of old contract. Previous 
average hourly rate was $1.58 effective December 10, 1952. New 
contract runs from June 1, 1953 to May $1, 1954 and there 
is a provision for one wage reopening upon 80 days’ notice. 
(IAM, AFL; Int’l Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Journeymen & Apprentices, Plumb- 
ing and Pipefitting, AFL) 


Previous average monthly salary was $435 effective December 1, 
1952. (No union) 


Increase granted after renewal of contract. Tenure of new contract 
is 1-year with a reopening possible on or after February 1, 1954. 
Previous average hourly wage was $1.60 effective January 5, 
1958. (Int’l Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers, AFL) 


Wage reopening of a 2-year contract expiring July 15, 1954 
brought increase. The shift differential was also increased from 
0-4-8 to 0-5-10. Previous average hourly rates were $1.44 
minimum and $1.95 maximum, effective January 18, 19538. 


(Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


(No union) 


Total increase was $.085 with $.04 effective July 1, 1953 and 
$.045 July 18, 1953. Raise was the result of a wage reopening 
after the first year of a 5-year contract. Previous average hour- 
ly rate (straight time) was $1.96. Escalator clause provides 
for future reopenings. (Aluminum Trades Council, AFL) 


Increase granted through wage reopening. Vacation increased to 
3 weeks for employees with 15 years’ service. Health and 
accident insurance provided for employees and families, Con- 
tract runs from February 27, 1952, to February 27, 1954, with 
provisions for another reopening August 1, 1958. (UE, ind.) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1953—Continued 


Company 


Type 
0 
Worker! 


Woodward Iron Company 
Birminghan, Ala. 


Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Public Utilities 
Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York 
N.Y N.Y? 


Consumers Power Company 


Jackson, Mich. 


Portland Gas & Coke Company 
Portland, Ore. 


South Atlantic Gas Company 
Orlando, Fla. 


Virginia Electric & Power Company. . 
Richmond, Va. 


Retail Stores 
L. Bamberger & Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Frank & Seder of 


Pittsburgh: news eee: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gimbel Brothers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Average 
Amount 


$.085 hr. 


$6.02 wk. 


$.08 hr. 


See 
Remarks 


$.10 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$14 mo. 


$.05 hr. 


$.13 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


6-12-53 


11-17-52 


1-4-53 


See 
Remarks 


3-1-53 


See 
Remarks 


See 


Remarks 


5-19-53 


4-1-53 


2-1-53 


11-1-52 


Approximate 
Number 


Affected 


657 


71 


24,600 


See 


Remarks 


4,729 


545 


231 


36 


2,721 


2,452 


350 


Remarks 


Wage reopening brought increase. Contract runs to Novemb 
1954. (Steelworkers, CIO) 


Raise brings average wage to $107.83 and replaces settlemen 
June, 1951. Tenure of new contract is 2 years with reope 
possible November 17, 1958. (Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


{ 
‘ 


Expiration of contract brought raise and increased fringe bent 
The pension plan was liberalized to reduce optional early re 
ment requirements to at least age 50, when age and service t 
at least 80; joint and survivorship option was made avail 
under optional early retirement provision and widow’s ben 
were provided. Contract runs for 1 year and replaces Jam 
6, 1952 agreement when the average hourly rate was $1. 
(Utility Workers, CIO) 


Same as above for all nonmanagement employees. Numbe 
salaried employees included in 24,600. (Utility Workers, C 


Company granted raise upon expiration of old contract. Incre: 
fringe benefits include holiday pay when holiday falls on Sa 
day, change in shift premium from 0-6-6 to 0-9-9, increas 
meal allowance and in amount in lieu of board and lod; 
New l-year agreement replaces March 1, 1952 settlement ¥ 
average hourly rate was $1.8977. (Utility Workers, CIO) 


Increase granted upon expiration of old contract. $.05 bec 
effective on January 1, 1953 and $.06 on April 1, 1953 f 
total of $.08. Waiting period for eligibility to membership. ul 
pension plan reduced from 8 years to 1; also entrance age 
membership reduced from age 30 to age 25. Contract run 
March 31, 1954 and replaces the previous settlement of Jamt 
1, 1952 when the average hourly rate was $1.90. (Chen 
Workers, AFL) 


Total increase was $14; $9 effective January 1, 1953, and $6 
April 1, 1953. Previous average salary was $314 per mo 
effective January 1, 1952. (Office Employees, AFL) 


Wage reopening of a contract running to November 4, 1 
brought increase and agreed progression within rate ran 
Previous average hourly rate was $1.40 effective Novembe 
1952. (Chemical Workers, AFL) 


An 8% increase across the board on all classifications was grat 
upon expiration of old contract. Fringe benefits include all 
ance for difference in Workmen’s Compensation pay and reg 
pay increases from 3 months to 12 months for injuries on 
job when not due to the employees’ misconduct or violatiol 
rules. Previous settlement was dated April 1, 1952, ‘with 
average hourly rate of $1.62. Tenure of contract is 1 y 


(IBEW, AFL) 


Increase granted after wage reopening of contract running 
January 31, 1954. Fringe benefits granted were 7 paid holic 
at vacation rate to all fully commissioned sales people 
over-time at time and one half for time spent in taking im 
tory over and above normal work schedule. Previous ave! 
hourly rate (excluding commission salespeople) was 
effective August 1, 1952. (Retail Clerks, AFL) 


Wage reopening of contract running to November 1, 1953 brow 
increase. Previous agreement became effective Novembel 
1951. (Retail Clerks, AFL; Retail, Wholesale & Departi 
Store Workers, CIO) 


Raise granted through wage reopening of contract expiring | 
vember 1, 1953. Previous agreement became effective Nov 
ber 1, 1951. (Retail Clerks, AFL) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1953—Continued 


Increase 
Company Type Approximate Remarks 
of Average Date Number 
Worker! Amount Effective Affected 
PMOOMPANY: |.) 2 te ks ve 2s. WE $.05 hr. 11-1-52 600 Increase granted through wage reopening of contract running to 
ttsburgh, Pa. November 1, 1953. (Retail Clerks, AFL) 
PAAEREETACS NN Us Set aera EL. Saks: ales 's S $.05 hr. 11-1-52 391 Wage reopening of a contract running from November 1, 1950 to 
ttsburgh, Pa. October 31, 1953. (Retail Clerks, AFL) 
rr Standards Association ........ s See 3-1-53 600 Maids were granted a raise of $2 per week; elevator operators and 
iladelphia, Pa. Remarks porters, $2.50 per week upon expiration of contract. New con- 
tract runs for 1 year replacing agreement of March 1, 1952 
when average weekly rate was $44. (Building Service Em- 
ployees, AFL) 
Clay and Glass Products 7 
kex Corporation. ...:.5..6060 2c. WE = $.02 hr. 4-6-53 168 Raise granted through wage reopening of a 1-year contract which 
umlin, Texas began on November 1, 1952. (Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
American Gypsum Division Workers, AFL) 
iS) 6% 12-52 na. (No union) 
s-Manville Corporation ........ WE $.10 hr. 3-28-53 296 Expiration of contract which began March 24, 1952 brought in- 
exandria, Ind. crease. New agreement runs 1 year. (Insulation Workers, 
Federal Labor Union, AFL) 
ouri Portland Cement Company. WE _ $.07 hr. Q-1-58 500 Increases, ranging from $.06 to $.09 with an average of $.07 were 
. Louis, Mo. granted upon expiration of contract. The new l-year contract 
also grants 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. Previous 
average hourly rate was $1.657 effective February 1, 1952. 
(Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, AFL) 
Mill Products 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. .... WE See 6-1-53 4,205 No wage increase granted after expiration of contract. Last 
1ompsonville, Conn.; Amsterdam, Remarks settlement dated from April 17, 1950. New contract will run 
N. Y 1 year. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
Ss See 6-1-53 186 No wage increase granted. Starting in the summer of 1954, em- 
Remarks ployees with 7 years’ service will receive third week vacation. 
Last settlement was June 2, 1952. Agreement runs to June 1, 
1954. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
nese Corporation of America.... WE  $.05 hr. 3-19-53 1,400 Increase granted upon expiration of old contract. Payment for 
yck Hill, S. C. holidays increased from double time to double time and one 
half. Previous average hourly rate was $1.54 effective Novem- 
ber 11, 1951. Tenure of new contract is 1 year with a provision 
fot reopening after September 19, 1953. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
imberland, Md. WE $.05 hr. 5-8-53 3,700 Wage reopening of a 2-year contract running from August 8, 
| 1952 brought increase. Previous average hourly rate was $1.59 
effective August 8, 1951. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
arisburg, Va. WE = $.05 hr. 3-10-58 2,200 A 2-year contract running from December 26, 1951 was reopened 
and increase resulted. Previous average hourly rate was $1.62. 
(Construction Workers, UMWA, ind.) 
soleum-Nairn, Inc. WE $.10 hr. 3-1-53 3,007 Firm granted raise after wage reopening of a contract which will 
sarny, N. J. continue until May, 1954. Previous average hourly wage was 
$1.577 effective December 17, 1951. There can be another 
reopening on November 1, 1953, if 60 days’ notice is given. 
(Rubber Workers, CIO) 
S See 8-1-53 $91 Individual salary review with amount limited to a maximum of 
Remarks 6% of monthly salary. (No union) 
les Lachman Company, Inc. .... WE  $.05 hr. 7-1-53 230 Equal union-management representation granted for pension 
cers, N. Y. board. Tenure of contract is 2 years with reopening possible on 
July 1, 1954. Previous average hourly rate was $1.464 effective 
ia) January 1, 1953. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
70 Manufactures 
m & Williamson Tobacco : 4 
MEPOFALON Gest cacrie os WE = $.075 hr. 4-1-58 1,450 Raise granted after reopening of a 2-year contract. Also included 
tersburg, Va. were increased hospital benefits to $7.50 per day and surgical 


fee up to $225. (Tobacco Workers, AFL) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1953—Continued 


Increase 


Company Type Approximate Remarks 
of Average Date Number ‘ie 
Worker? Amount Effective Affected { 


Peter Hauptmann Tobacco Company WE $.125 hr. 2-12-53 34 Expiration of contract brought wage raise and inc 

St. Louis, Mo. benefits. Armistice Day added; employees having 20 } 
service in 1953, 19 in 1954, 18 in 1955, 17 in 1956, 15 i 
will be given 3 weeks’ vacation. 7%. of gross pay. tol 
Welfare Association to commence February 12, 1957. Co 
living adjustments to be made at specified dates. 
contract may be reopened Bebe aorny 1955. (Teamsters, Al 


Transportation , -, 
Allied Aviation Service WE =‘ $.11 hr. 4-1-53 320 Increase granted after wage reopening of a contract which ¥ 
Ney BENG Ye to May 31, 1954. Last agreement became effective Janua 
1952. (Transportation Workers, CIO) 


New York Shipping Association..... WE $%.62 day 10-1-52 RA. Wage reopening of a contract running from October 11 
N. Y. & Vicinity September 30, 1954 granted increase and fringe benéAtl f 
new wage scale is now from $11.18 to $12.48 for an 8-ho 
as compared to the previous scale of from $10.22 to 
The number of work hours needed for eligibility in the 
plan and for vacations was lowered. This will add $.05 to 
costs for the companies. Contract runs from October 1, 1 
September 30, 1954 with reopening possible after Aug 
1953. If changed, contract to be effective October 1 
(Watchmen’s Union, Ind.) i 


Transportation Equipment ‘ 
Ford Motor Company ............... WE See 5-25-53 140,000 Based on the amendments of May 25, 1953 to the agreen 
Interstate Remarks September 4, 1950, $.19 of the $.24 cost-of-living allowan 
transferred to the base rates. Future adjustments to 

maining $.05 allowance will be based on the “New” ra’ 

the “Old” BLS Consumer Price Index. $.10 an hour i 

was granted to all skilled workers except pattern-mak 

diesinkers who received an increase of $.20 per hour 

improvement factor was increased from $.04 to $.04 

monthly maximum pension, including the primary 

curity benefit, for a retiree at age 65 with 30 years of 

service was increased from $125 to $137.50. Employ: 

retire before their next vacation eligibility date now rece’ 

twelfth of their next vacation pay for each full month | 

have been on the active employment rolls since their pre’ 

eligibility date. Retired employees may participate in 

hospitalization and surgical insurance plan (group 

entire cost will be borne by retirees. Employees in C 

plants may subscribe to the Permanente Hospital and 

Care Plans. (UAW, CIO) 


) See na. n.a. A 9% annual improvement factor increase for employees : 
Remarks base salaries of $809 per month or less with a minimum 
ment of $8.66 per month. Employees whose month] 

salaries were less than $708.75 before the 3% impro 

factor adjustment, had $44 transferred from the former 

living allowance to monthly base salaries. The cos 

allowance per quarter annual now stands at $26. Re 

benefit increase same as wage earners. Employees 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield at group rates. (No unio’ 


Todd-Johnson Dry Docks, Inc. ..... WE $.13 hr. 3-3-53 1,200 A new 2-year contract granted increase, 8 paid holidays 

New Orleans, La. more liberal vacation period. Contract can be reopene' 

February 28, 1954. (Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, ‘ 

s 7.5% 12-1-52 200 (No union) } 

Miscellaneous i 

Columbia Broadcasting System ..... S See 3-1-53 270 Increases vary depending upon job classification, amounti 
Hollywood, Cal. Remarks approximately 7% for a 2-year period. New contract ¢ 

April 30, 1955. (Office Emplovees, AFL) i 


Lamson & Sessions Company ....... WE $.075 hr. 1-16-53 1,500 New 1-year contract granted increase. Vacation eligibility is 8 


Cleveland, Ohio ; 3 weeks for 15 years or more on the payroll, 2 weeks fon 
years and 1 week for over 1 year. (UAW, CIO) 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc.......... WE $3 wk. 10-1-52 73 New contract which will run for 2 years granted increase. i R \ 


Newark, .N..J. reopening will be possible after October 1, 1953. (Office 
plovees, AFL) a 


WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
n.a., not available. 
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